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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1855. 


Potes. 
PROCLAMATIONS. 


The value and importance of proclamations, as 
historical documents, have been of late so much 
more justly appreciated, and the attention they 
have consequently received so much increased, 
that I do not suppose any apology will be ne- 
cessary to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” for the fol- 
lowing somewhat lengthy note upon a most mar- 
vellous combination of errors connected with this 
subject in a paragraph in the Bibliotheca Gren- 
villiana. I have been the more anxious to send 
it, since I found that the paragraph would probably 
have been quoted with all its errors, in the forth- 
coming catalogue of the proclamations in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries, which is now 
being prepared by R. Lemon, Esq. 

The passage in question consists of some re- 
marks on the collection of Elizabethan proclam- 
ations in the Grenville Library (Bibl. Grenv., 
part ii. p. 368.), and runs as follows : 

“ This extraordinary collection of the proclamations of 
Queen Elizabeth, from her accession in 1558 to her death 
in 1603, was made by H. Dyson, who has also compiled 
and printed a table of contents, and an index. There are 
copies in the Bodleian and Queen’s College libraries, 
Oxford, both wanting the titles. The latter most valu- 
able volume has several with Queen Elizabeth’s signa- 
ture, and several with Lord Burleigh’s; it is preceded by 
some proclamations of Henry VIII., and concludes with 
the only known one of Lady Jane Grey.” 

The inaccuracies of this paragraph will perhaps 
be most easily exhibited by a more particular de- 
scription of the collections in question. These 
are three in number: Ist, the Queen’s copy of the 
Elizabeth proclamations ; 2nd, the Bodleian copy ; 
3rd, miscellaneous proclamations from the time of 
King Henry VII. to the end of the reign of King 
Charles I, in two volumes, also in the library of 
Queen's College. 

I. The Queen’s Copy.— This possesses the title- 

ge, table of contents, and index; and the pro- 
clamations agree exactly with the list given in the 
Bibl. Grenv., and with Dyson's “ Table of Con- 
tents:” they amount in all to 290 (not over 300, 
as the catalogue asserts). It also contains the 
following prayers : 

1. “A Prayer of Thanksgiving, and for continuance of 
good successe to Her Majesties forces. Lond., 1596.” 

2. “A Prayer for the good successe of Her Majesties 

forces in Ireland. Lond., 1599.” 
None of the proclamations have either the Queen's 
signature or that of Lord Burleigh, and none but 
Elizabethan proclamations are contained in the 
volume. 

Il. The Bodleian Copy. — This is a very fine 
copy, ruled throughout with red lines, and in ex- 
cellent preservation. Unfortunately it wants the 
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title-page. One of the proclamations (that of 
Sept. 19, anno 2°.) has the signature “ Eliza- 
beth R.” It also contains the following addi- 
tional proclamations. 


1. “Anno 2°. May 24. Toadjourne part of Midsommer 


| Term.” 


2. “ Anno 3°. n.d. Rate of the coynes decreed in Sep- 
tember last 1560, set foorth for the ease of accompt, untill 
the same may be brought to the Mint, and exchanged 
for fine monies.” 

3. “ Anno 18°. Sept. 28. The orders appointed for the 
government and order of the exchange.” 

4. “Anno 31°. July 22. That no one who has served 
of late on the seas come within the verge of the court for 
feare of bringing the plague.” 


Also the following in MS. : 


1. “Anno 2°, Commanding all captaynes, soldiers and 
others remayning in London, having charge, and re- 
ceaving wages in the North parts towards Scotland, to 
repaire presentlie to their severall charges.” 

2.? “Anno 3°. Altering the value of certain gold and 
silver coins, the day of March, 1562.” 

3.? “Anno 3°. April 24. To our admirals, vice-ad- 
mirals, captains of our forces, castells or ships, about a 
complaint by the King of Portugal, of some of his subjects 
having been illused on the sea.” 

4. “Anno 12°. Nov. 24. At the end of the proclam- 
ation of this date is added ‘The copie of the rebelles 
petition.’ ” 

5. “Anno 21. A warrant for a proclamation for the 
sowing of hempseede and flaxseede in the counties fol- 
lowing.” 





Besides these this copy contains “'The armes of 
Marie Queene Dolphines of ffrance,” emblazoned, 
which a MS. note tells us were “sent out of ffrance 
in July 1559;” and the following very rare 
portraits : 

1. Queen Elizabeth, three-quarters length ; 
very richly dressed, surrounded by clouds, with 
a coronet of stars about her head, and the in- 
scription: “ Per tal variar son qui %.” Fr. De., 
sculptor. This portrait is not mentioned in Brom- 
ley, or Wornum's Walpole. 

2. Prince Henry, Lord Darnley, King of Scot- 
land ; and the Princess Marie, Queene of Scotland. 
R. Elstrak, sculptor. (Wornum’s Walpole, p. 855.) 

3. Thomas, Lord Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
(Ibid. p. 874.) 

4. A broadside, containing a small portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; within an engraved border, 
on which is inscribed : “ Maria Dei gratia Scoto- 
rum regina.” Excusum Londini typis Joannis 


Norton. 

5. Charles, Earle of Nottingham, &c. (Jbid. 
p. 874.) 

6. Robert, Earle of Essex and Ewe. (Jdid, 


p- 919.) 

III. Miscellaneous Proclamations. — Of this, 
perhaps the most valuable of the three, I must 
content myself with a brief description, as I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the different auto- 
graphs contained in it to give a detailed account 





of them. The great curiosity and value of the col- 


lection is, that it contains many original draughts | 


of proclamations as prepared for the Privy Coun- 
cil: those of the reign of Elizabeth being in several 
instances corrected in the handwriting of Mr. 
Secretary Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh ; and 
those of Charles I. in that of Sir F. Windebank, 
Secretary of State. All the proclamations earlier 
than the time of Queen Elizabeth, with one ex- 
ception, are MS. ; but they only amount to seven 
in all, and of these one is of King Henry VIII. 
The exception is the case of Lady Jane Grey's pro- 
clamation, placed at the beginning of the volume ; 
but now, alas! no longer unique, as an undoubted 
rival is contained in the magnificent collection 
of the Antiquarian Society. From the printed 
Elizabethan Proclamations I am able to add the 
following to the Grenville list : 

1. “ By the Maior. For the cleane keeping of streetes, 
lanes, and allies within the citie of London, &c. Im- 
printed by John Daye.” 

2. “ Anno 15°, Apr. 23. For the permittynge of a col- 
lection of men’s almes to build a church at Bath.” 

3. “ Anno 17°, Oct. 26. Against people keeping on the 
seas armed vessels, to commit robberies.” 


This collection also supplies information on a | 


point that I have not seen noticed before, viz. 
that some of the proclamations have been from 
time to time reprinted ; whilst, in other cases, two 
different editions have been issued apparently at 
the same time. Thus, in the case of Elizabethan 
Proclamations, we possess in some instances one 
copy printed by R. Jugge, or by Jugge & Cawood, 
and a reprint by Ch. Barker ; or, both copies are 
printed by Barker, and vary in one instance in 
the imprint, in another in the types. In the case 
of Charles II. also, when the Court was at Oxford 
or Salisbury, we often have duplicate copies; one 
printed at Oxford, the other in London. 

Of Charles I.’s Proclamations, two are the ori- 
ginal ones, with the king's signature: one con- 
cerning exchanges, without date; the other, that 
of Aug. 9, 1632, concerning duels. 

For our collection of Proclamations, which is 
exceedingly rich, we are indebted to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Secretary of State to Charles II., one 
of the most munificent benefactors of Queen's 
College. 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, to a.p. 1694, I think we 
have a tolerably complete collection. The only 
gap is in the case of Charles I., and this [ am en- 
deavouring to fill up. I have been enabled to do 
so, to some extent, by an interchange of duplicates 
with the Society of Antiquaries. Their collection 
is superior to ours in proclamations earlier than 
the reign of Elizabeth, in which they are very 
rich; but with respect to those of a later date, [ 
would not hesitate to challenge a comparison with 
any collection in the world. H. HH. Woop. 


Queen's Coll., Oxon. 
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Of those issued from the beginning of | 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


Campbell is said to have stolen his two famous 
lines in Lochiel’s Warning from Schiller : 
“Tis the sunset of life gives the mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
Schiller has it : 
“So schreiten auch den grossen 
Geschicken ihre Geister schon voran, 
Und in dem Heute wandelt schon das Morgen.” 


, 


he passage is eminently beautiful and pathetic. 
Wallenstein has just received intelligence of the 
death of his beloved Max Piccolomini in the arms 
of victory. In the most touching strains he la- 
ments the death of his young friend : 

“ The flowers of my life are gone, and cold and faded 
lie their leaves before me, for he stvod beside me like my 
youth!” &e, 


His sister, the Countess Tertzky, had long been 
agitated with a presentiment of approaching evil, 
and tells him of a dream, which Wallenstein en- 
deavours to banish from her mind. 


“ Believest thou not that oft a warning voice speaks to 
us in dreams? 

“ Wall. That there are such voices are undoubted, but 
warnings I would scarcely call them, which do but an- 
nounce inevitable fate. For as the mock sun (or peri- 
helion) is painted on the mist ere the orb appears, so also 
are great destinies frequently foreshadowed (already pre- 
ceded by their spirits), and to-morrow becomes to-day.” 


This bald prosaic rendering may be contrasted with 
Coleridge’s version of the image : 
“ As the sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 

In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 
Campbell was fresh from Germany when he wrote 
Lochiel, and was familiar with Schiller’s Wadlen- 
stein. But, in truth, the resemblance is very 
slight : the Scottish poet alluded to the Highland 
superstition of the second sight ; the German poet 
perhaps intended an allusion to the prevalent 
belief in many noble German houses that the 
“ White Lady ” always appeared to some member 
| of the family whenever a death was to take pl : 

). 





FOLK LORE. 
Norfolk Candlemas Weather Proverbs. — Forby, 
in his Vocabulary of East Anglia, gives the fol- 
lowing as an “ old monkish rhyme :” 


“ Si sol splendescat, Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante.” 


Query, From what source is this quoted ? lhe 
| prediction has been strikingly verified this year, 
jas the late severe frost commenced Tuesday, 
| Jan. 16 ; and continued almost daily, accompanied 
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by snow and hail, till Candlemas Day (Purif. 
V.M.), Feb. 2, which was exceedingly fair and 
sunny. On the following morning, about ten a.M., 
a thaw suddenly commenced ; but on the evening 
of the 5th, frost again set in with increased inten- 
sity, which continued uninterruptedly to Feb. 24 ; 
the ice on the large “ broads” in the neighbourhood 
varying from eight inches to a foot in thickness. 
The lowest height of the thermometer I have 
heard mentioned here, was on Sunday the 17th, 
when at seven A.M. it stood at 10°, or 22° of frost. 

We have other proverbs connected with Can- 
dlemas Day : 

* On Candlemas Day, if the sun shines clear, 

The shepherd had rather see his wife on the bier.” 
alluding to the mortality among the ewes and 
lambs during the consequent inclement weather. 

“ As far as the sun shines in on Candlemas Day, 

So far will the snow blow in afore old May.” 
“ The farmer should have, on Candlemas Day, 

Half his stover (winter forage), and half his hay.” 

* At Candlemas, 
Cold comes to us.” 
“Candlemas Day, the good huswife’s goose lay ; 
Valentine Day, yours and mine may.” 


. “a } 
That is, geese, if properly taken care of, and | 


warmly kept, as good housewives do, will lay eggs 
by the 2nd of February ; if not, they will in any 
case do so by the 14th: 
“ You should on Candlemas Day, 
Throw candle and candlestick away.” 
Daylight being sufficient by that time. 
“ When Candiemas Day is come and gone, 
The snow won’t lay on a hot stone.” 


Ie. the sun, by Candlemas Day, having too much 
power for the snow to lie long unthawed. 
E. S. Tayior. 
Ormesby, St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


Morayshire Folk-lore.—The following is from 
the Banffshire Journal : 


“It is somewhat remarkable that, during the last 
fourteen vears, three ministers have died pastors of the 
parish (Knockando). 
way of accounting for the mortality among the clergy- 
men of the parish. They say that when the present old 
manse was built, the masons demanded of the incumbent 
a‘fun’in pint;’ which being denied, they, in order to be 
avenged on the parson, and all his successors who might 
occupy the mansion, took a portion of a gravestone and 
built it into the wall of the manse: hence, says the rustic 
theory, the deaths among the clergymen!” ~ 


Macduff. 
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three parishes,” which, according to popular belief, 

yas to be of great service to her. Another charm 
for the cure of a sore mouth, in this neighbour- 
hood, is to read the eighth psalm seven times for 


| three successive mornings over the patient. 


J. W. Warronp. 
Bradfield, Collumpton, Devon. 


Shrove Tuesday, 1855. — While I was sitting at 
breakfast this morning I was suddenly greeted 
with a chorus of young boys’ voices, chanting in 
simple rustic melody the following words, which I 
have had copied for me by one of the singers. 
This party was succeeded by a second consisting 
of girls, and that by a third of very small children. 
I do not recollect to have heard or read of a 
It may, 
perhaps, be interesting to some of your readers as 
a relic of the olden times. 

“ Shroving, shroving, | am come to shroving. 

White bread and apple pie, 
My mouth is very dry; 
1 wish I were well a-wet, 
As I could sing for a nut. 

Shroving, shroving, I am come to shroving. 
A piece of bread, a piece of cheese, 
A piece of your fat bacon, 
Dough nuts, and pancakes, 
All of your own making. 

Shroving, shroving, 1 am come to shroving.” 

J. A. H. 


Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 





BOTANICAL NOTES FROM THEOPHRASTUS. 


Having, in a recent perusal of Theophrastus’ 
History of Plants, met with a few notices, amusing 


| in themselves as well as illustrative of ancient man- 


The country people have an odd | 


Cures for Hooping-cough. — Inquiring the other | 
day of a labourer as to the state of his child, who | 


was suffering very severely from hooping-cough, 
he told me that she was “no better, although he 
had carried her, fasting, on Sunday morning, into 


ners and knowledge, I venture to ask the favour 
of your putting them on record in “ N. & Q.” 

To a botanist the entire treatise, difficult as it 
often is to identify the plants described, is full of 
interest, as showing the state of the science 2100 
years since. For their information it may be 
worth mentioning, that the vegetable kingdom was 
subdivided by Theophrastus into trees, bushes, 
plants, and herbs. That he observed the sexual 
differences of certain flowers; the ascent of sap; 
the diseases of plants, such as smut and rust ; and 
the growth of madrepores, corallines, and sponges. 
Wild trees and plants, however, were mostly un- 
named in his time. He speaks of grafting and 
budding as practised by gardeners; and informs 
us that the roots of plants were extensively used 
in pharmacy, numerous receipts being given in 
the latter part of the work. 

The following will interest the general reader : 
Marsh-mallow, birch, and willow stems were used 
for light walking-sticks, of which the best and 
most fashionable were made at Sparta; and the 
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laurel for those of old persons. Painters’ tablets 
were manufactured from heart of pine. Drinking- 
cups, in Arcadia, from the tuberous nodules in 
the stems of trees; and in Syria, from the black 
terebinth, equal to the best Thericlean pottery. 
Elm was most prized for the doors of houses ; 
and the large doors of the Temple of Dianta, at 
Ephesus, were made of cypress, the only wood 
then known to take a polish. A kind of holm 


oak was principally used in the manufacture of 


wheels, especially the single wheels of wheelbar- 
rows. ‘The bark of the alder was used in tanning 


skins generally, and the sumach in staining them | 


white. The Persian apple and citron were used to 
flavour the breath, and put with clothes to keep 
away the moth. Double flutes were manufac- 
tured from a jointed reed, the best kinds of which 
grew near Orchomenos ; shields, from the willow 
and vine ; elastic couches, from the ash or beech ; 
coblers’ sharpening-strops, from the gritty wild 


pear; cat-traps, from elm; hinges, from elm;} , .’, 
| Carr’s name was Anne. 


seals, from worm satin-wood; images (cdwAc), 


from palm-wood; statues (ayaAuara), some of 


which were noted for sweating, from cedar, cy- 
press, lotus, and box; bread, from dates as well 
as wheat; ships, from the pines which grew in 


great abundance at Sinope, but not from oak, of 


which five species were known. 

Corinth and Beotia were famous for radishes ; 
Philippi for double roses ; 
for heavy, Attica and Laconia for light crops, 


Macedonia and Beotia | 


was such, that his disciples are said to have num- 
bered two thousand. J. M. Ropwetx. 





Plinar Aates. 


Curiosities of Translation. —In the original 
French translation of Guy Mannering, the “ prodi- 
gious Dominie” is called “un ministre assassin,” a 
literal rendering of the “ stickin minister :” and 
again, in the same novel, when Dandie Dinmont is 
told that “it has just chappit aucht on the Tron,” 
the translator has rendered it “ il est huit heures, 
et le roi est sur son tréne!” ‘YV. T. Srernperc. 


Carr— Synge. — In Vol. viii., pp. 327-8., I 


| mentioned, from the MSS. in Trinity College, 


Attica being especially a barley-growing country. | 
The caper plant, the artichoke, spring asparagus, 


and lettuces, were ancient as well as modern 


luxuries ; and Theophrastus mentions a kind of 


omelet souffiet (éxxrvevucrovuevos) made of cheese, 


honey, and garlick, which however was so strong | 


as to set people sneezing. It is amusing to find 
that walnut-trees were beaten in order to increase 
their bearing, in those days as well as in ours; 
though it may well be doubted whether the cus- 
tom is much more conducive to any good end than 
another. Our author mentions of sowing cummin 
with oaths and curses in order to ensure a good 
crop. Mushrooms, we are told, as every rustic 
now knows, grow in thunder; and Egyptian beer 
(8pvrov) was made from barley. 

Notes of this kind might be introduced to a 
much greater extent; but, for fear of trespassing 
too much, I bring them to a close. I cannot how- 
ever omit to mention a very interesting naturalist’s 
calendar (the flowers mentioned appear to have 
been in request for chaplets) at the end of 
book v.; or to quote the truly Baconian maxim, 
Ala Twy yywpimuwy ueTtadioxew Ta &yvwpwra.” My 
object will have been sufficiently attained if I 
succeed in directing the attention of the curious 
in ancient herbal lore to the store of anecdotes 
and observations in the too neglected writings of 
the pupil and heir of Aristotle, whose popularity 


Dublin, that William Carr married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Synge, Bishop of Cork. I 
find, by looking at Bishop Synge’s will, that Mrs. 
Mr. Carr, I have since 
found, had another daughter besides Mrs. Cliffe; 
she was Mrs. Buckworth. 

Referring to Mr. Pacet’s inquiry (Vol. viii. 
p- 423.), I send the following pedigree of Synge, 
extracted from Cotton's Fasti : 

“One Millington, belonging to the choir at Bridgnorth, 
was called Singe or Synge, and assumed that surname; 
his son Thomas had a son George, an alderman of Bridg- 
north, and bailiff of the town in 1564—he died in 1601; 
his son Richard, also an alderman and bailiif in 1598— 
died in 1631: he had two sons, the elder George, born 
1594, became Bishop of Cloyne; and the younger Edward, 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Edward had two sons: 
the elder Nicholas, Bishop of Killaloe; and Edward, 
successively Bishop of Clonfert, Cloyne, Ferns, and 
Elphin.” 
In this account there are some errors, viz.:— 
Edward, Bishop of Cork’s sons were, Ist, Samuel, 
Dean of Kildare; and 2nd, Edward, Archbishop 
of Tuam, whose sons were, Edward, Bishop of 
Cloyne, Ferns, &c., and Nicholas, Bishop of Kil- 
laloe. Bishops George and Edward had another 
brother, the father of Dr. Nicholas Synge, who 
was father of Edward. Both the latter are men- 
tioned in the Bishop of Cork’s will as “ my nephew 
Dr. Nicholas Synge, and his son Edward.” 

"™ Y. S. M. 

Titles of the King’s Sons.—In reference to 
your reply to Ienoramus (No. 261., “ Notices to 
Correspondents”), will you allow me to remark, 
in addition to what you have said, that the duke- 
dom of Cornwall is “ always vested in the eldest 
son of the king, who becomes such the moment 
he is born.” (Nicolas'’s Synopsis of the Peerage, 
Ixxvii.) Most of us, I dare say, will recollect the 
announcement, in 1841, of the birth of the Duke 
of Cornwall, for he was so called until her Majesty 
had sufficiently recovered to sign the patent 
creating him Prince of Wales. Tee Bee. 
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The blind Lascar.— London is full of Lasears, 
or Asiatic seamen who have taken to the trade of 
begging. One of these fellows committed a gross 
outrage upon a lady, for which he received due 
punishment. In describing the man, the news- 
papers unfortunately did not distinguish suf- 
ficiently the two Mahomeds, and our blind friend 
with his little brown dog, known about the eastern 
suburbs, came in fora large share of the obloquy 
wholly due to his namesake; and to disabuse 
the minds of the public, and at the same time to 
reprove them, he is now going about with the fol- 
lowing spirited protest prominently aflixed to his 
person, satisfactorily showing that he is not t’other 
Mahomed : 

“To the humane and generous public. This is to let 
you know that I am not the man you take me for; that 
man comes from Calcutta, and I come from Mascate, in 
Arabia. My name is Mahomed, Arab. I am very much 
surprise that you people that having a great knowledge 
and wont go by (it). I am lost in this case, for I have no 
friends nor home. He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord. Please to pitty the poor blind.” 

J. O. 


Parochial Registers. — Will you give a nook in 
your columns for the following cutting from The 
Tablet of February 24 ? 

“Mgr. Parisis, Bishop of Arras, Boulogne, and S. Omer, 
has requested (in a supplement to the Ritual) that all 
curates shall write an account of the facts and events 
which take place in their parishes worthy of being re- 
corded, and to send them to the register of the parish. 
rhis custom, which was formerly practised, is very useful 
and should be restored. It existed in ancient times in all 
the parishes in the diocese of Cambrai, and history has 
been greatly benefited by it. We are told of a curate 
whose parish register has been most useful in clearing up 
several passages in the history of the country. Cardinal 
Giraud, the last Archbishop of Cambrai, required of all 
his clergy, that they should make researches about the 
foundation of history and vicissitudes of their churches, 
for historical as well as archwological purposes.” 

It would be well if this ancient custom, by no 
means confined to the diocese of Cambrai, or 
indeed to the French kingdom, were again to 
become common. K. P. D. E. 


The Oxford Educational System.— The nature 
and advantages of the Oxford System of Education 
were perhaps never better, if so well and compen- 
diously expressed, as in the following extract from 
a Lecture “ On the Digestion of Knowledge,” by 
the Rev. Charles Marriott, of Oriel College, deli- 
vered at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre, London. 


“It is principally a system of exercise for the mental 


faculties, but it is also a study of the elementary portions | 


of the science of man. We study the sacred history, 
which is the spiritual history of mankind; the history 
of Rome, which ‘gives us the fundamental positions of 
human law and human society; and the history of Greece, 
which gives us the early development of man’s intellect 
and philosophical observation. We study all these with 
cotemporary literature enough to open to us the very life 


| 
i 


of the men of whom we read, and who were forming pro- 
spectively the elements of the society in which we now 
live, and of the technical language in which we think. 
We study also philosophy much more freely in the works 
of the ancients, whom we do not fear to criticise, than we 
could do in the lectures of some modern professor who 
held the rod of systematised intellect over us, if not that 
of actual power and castigation. We study language with 
the advantage of the finest models, and with the most 
elaborate criticism, to aid and test our own researches. 
We study mathematics and physics well when we stady 
them at all, and I trust I may venture to say we are 
advancing in those studies, and in the provision * of means 
and appliances for them.” 

J. M. 


An Independent Editor. — 
“We do not belong to our patrons, 
Our paper is wholly our own, 
Whoever may like it, may take it, 
Who don’t, can just let it alone.” 
y 1merican Paper. 
W. W. 

Malta. 


Moore's Wife.—Miss Dyke, the sister of the 
poet’s “ Bessy,” married a Mr. Duff; and, with 
her husband, was for many years connected with 
the American stage. Many recollections of this 
lady, some of which are intimately connected with 
her early life, and thus refer to Mrs. Moore, may 
be found in two late American works: Wood's 
Personal Recollections of the Stage (Phil., 1854), 
and Clapp’s History of the Boston Stage (1853). 

SERVIENS. 

Charles IT..s Wig. —You have noticed (Vol. xi., 
p. 164.) the cap which King Charles II. took 
from his head and placed upon that of Captain 
Richard Haddock, after the latter's return from 
the battle of Solebay. 

When I was a young man, and frequented tlhe 
Bodleian Library, I well remember that in one of 
the schools of Oxford, entered from a staircase of 
the Bodleian, King Charles II.’s wig was pre- 
served, placed on a bust of him. It was made of 
horse-hair. I hope the University have taken the 
same care of the wig, which Captain Haddock’'s 


tl H. E. 


family have taken of the cap. 





A Sign.—The following appeared five or six 
years ago upon the house of a coloured man in 
this city : 

“Perer Brown, Porter and Waiter.—N.B. Attends to 
Funerals, Dinner Parties, and other Practical Occasions.” 

M. E. 

Philadelphia. 





* This refers, I suppose, to the New Museum of Natural 
Science, now about to be erected, after a delay of many 
years, which has been at length overcome by the un- 
wearied efforts of many friends and benefactors of science, 
among whom the names of the Rev. F. W. Hope, late presi- 
dent of the Entomological Society, and Dr. H. W. Acland, 
atand pre-eminent. 
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Queries. 
HERALDRY — DANCETTFE LINES. 


Edmonson, in his Heraldry, gives it as his 
opinion that the partition line, known as dan- 
celtée, cannot be traced to an earlier date than 
1720. This statement at least has been given 
in the very valuable Glossary of Heraldry, 
published by Parker (who is the author or com- 
piler?*); and I have taken some pains to exa- 
mine into the matter, although I have not re- 
ferred to very many books. I have considerable 
hesitation in advancing a proposition contrary to 
the opinion of such an able writer as Edmonson ; 
but I cannot but think he has by some means been 
led into a grave error on the subject. I feel 
bound to say, that I have not been able to find 
this statement in Edmonson. In Burke's Peerage 
and Baronetage, I find the following families 
bearing dancettée lines in their coat of arms, viz. 
Stonor, Lord Camoys; West, Earl De la Warr; 
Forester, Lord Forester; Hill, Lord Sandys (for 
Sandys) ; Holroyd, Earl of Sheffield; Rous, Ear] 
of Stradbroke; Grimston, Earl of Verulam (for 
Luckyn); and the following baronets, viz. Chaytor, 
Rivers, Sandys, Smyth, Vavasour, and Williams ; 


and also amongst the foreign titles, Baron Dims- | 


dale. Of the great antiquity of some of these 
families, there can be no question; and although 
the arms of the great family of Butler are, in 
modern times, represented with the chief indented, 
I have no doubt it was more properly dancettée : 


for I find, in Ashmole’s History of the Order of 


the Garter, the arms as copied from the original 
representations were clearly —Or, a chief dancettée 


azure. See the arms of James Butler, Earl of 


Wiltshire, No. 176., from the foundation of the 
Order by King Edward III. ; Sir Thomas Bullen, 
Earl of Wiltshire, No. 280.; Thomas Butler, Earl 
of Ormond, No. 369.; and Thomas Butler, Earl 
of Ossory, No. 476. See also, in the same work, 


Sir William Fitzwaren, No. 47., and Sir Fulk 


Fitzwaren, No. 51.; and also Sir Thomas West, 
Lord De la Warr, No. 323. Besides these I find, 
on reference to Nichols’ Hist. of Leicestershire, 


amongst the arms of knights who served in the | 


wars of King Edward L, are those of Sir Robert 
Nevyle: “Gules, a fess indented (dancettée) argent, 
within a bordure indented or.” And of Sir Philip 


Nevyle and Sir Richard de Nevyle: “ Gules, a | 


fess indented (dancettée) argent, a label azure.” 
And of the next one, which I think must put the 
matter beyond all doubt, Sir Roger ‘le Brea: 
“ Gules, bezantée; a chevron dancettée or;” or, 
copied verbatim et literatim, “ De goulez, bessanté 
ung daneé de or.” Mr. Nichols gives these and 
other arms from the original book in possession of 
Sir William le Neve, Clarencieux. The arms of 


[* By Henry Gough. } 


the Nevyles, though called indented, are clearly 
dancettée in the drawing; and the distinction is made 
more apparent by the bordure being indented. [If 
Mr. Kina, the York Herald, or some other equally 
competent authority, would confirm or controvert 


my position, I shall feel greatly obliged. Y.S.M. 





Hiner Queries. 


Names of illegitimate Children. — In Lysons’ 
Cumberland is an entry from a parish register of 
an illegitimate son with his father’s name, not his 
mother's, as we now enter them. Was that the 
general custom in 1643? And when did the 
change take place, and why ? G. O. L. 


Sir Martin Westcombe.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information respecting 
Sir Martin Westcombe, who was British Consul 
at Cadiz in the seventeenth century? What was 
the name of his family seat in England ? 

SExevcos. 

Latin Vocabulary.— Forty years ago, a small 
volume was used in some schools containing wood- 
cuts described in Latin and English. I only re- 
member that one woodcut was a landscape, and 
that the description began: “Jn terra, in the 
earth; sunt, are; alti montes, lofty mountains,” 
&c. What was the name of this book ? M. 





Corderius. — Requested, some account of the 
| Corderii Colloquia; and, in particular, are there 
more dialogues than were printed in the small 
; school-book once current ? M. 


Robert Orme.—Capt. Orme, of the Coldstream 
Guards, was married to Hon. Audrey, only 
daughter of Charles, third Viscount ‘Townshend. 
Her mother was the celebrated Lady Townshend; 
one brother was the no less famous Charles Town- 
shend ; and another was George, the first Marquis. 
Capt. Orme seems to have resided in Hertford, 
and to have died in February, 1781. Can any 
| particulars relative to himself, his family, or his 
posterity, be afforded? My address can be fur- 
nished by the Editor to any one desiring to com- 
municate with me. SERVIENS. 


Minute Engraving on Glass. — About two years 
since, I saw in Portland Maine and Boston Mess 
(U. S. A.), on exhibition, a specimen of fine en- 
graving which I imagine has never been excelled. 
Do any of your readers remember to have seen 
anything to equal it? It was the following in- 
scription written on glass in a small round space, 
the six hundred and twenty-fifth part of an inch, 
viz. : 

“ Lowell & Senter, Watchmakers, 64. Exchange Street, 
Portland. Written by Froment, at Paris, 1852.” 


| Seventy-five letters and figures! It is equal to 
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46,875 letters in the circle of an inch in diameter. 
The most powerful magnifying glass reveals only 
a few apparent scratches ; but with a microscope 
of great power, the inscription, which is beauti- 
fully engraved, can be plainly read. The body of 
an ordinary pin, placed between the inscription 
and microscope, completely covered the inscrip- 
tion; the circle in which it is inscribed being 
smaller than the head of a common pin. 
Can you inform me the manner in which such 
> 


fine writing is executed ? 


“ Medico Mastix."—Who was the author of 
Medico Mastix; or, Physic-craft Detected. A 
Satirico-didactic Poem: London, 1774? 

Curupert Bens, B.A. 


“ Gazza Ladra:” “The Thieving Magpie.” — 
The last version of this story I have come across, 
I send you “a note of.” Not long ago the curé of 
one of the most important parishes of Paris wished 
to suppress the mass which on week-days was 
celebrated in his church at one o'clock. ‘There- 
upon he received remonstrances from several of 
his parishioners, who told him that the suppression 
was impossible, because the said mass was an ex- 
piatory mass. It had been founded, as they pre- 
tended, for the repose of the soul of a servant 


girl from St. Palais, who had been hanged at one | 


o'clock, as convicted of having committed several 
thefts of which a magpie had been guilty. The 
curé, in his difficulty, went and searched the 
archives of his church, in which he did not find a 
single trace of the fact alleged. He applied to 
several persons who had perused the Causes Cé- 
lébres. 
works of Voltaire, and divers treatises of natural 
history, which repeated one after the other that 


the magpie is naturally thievish and secretive; | 


but not a word did he find about the poor servant 
girl from St. Palais. All this permits one to sup- 
pose, as far as the curé is concerned, that the 
story emanated primarily from a story-teller. I 
began with a Note, I end with a Query. When 
was the story of the “ Thieving Magpie” first put 
into circulation ? K. Q. 


Impressions of Wax Seals. —Is there any com- 
position adapted for taking copies of wax impres- 
sions of seals? Every schoolboy knows of bread 
seals, but the wax impressions from them have no 
polish. Gutta percha takes an impression, but 
will not give one to melted wax; it cannot bear 
the heat. The electrotype is not applicable to 
deeds and documents to which you have only 
access for a few minutes. Gum will not get hard 
quick enough either. I have thought of putty, 
but I fear it would crack or warp, and I do not 
know if it would give a perfect impression. 


2.82. 


He perused, with as little success, the | : 
| as the ocean is called when named as the grave of 


and in different years ? 


| called a “ sloop of war ; 
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Average annual Temperature.—Professor Sedg- 
wick stated in a lecture, that the temperature of 
these islands was owing to that of the water that 
surrounds them. This notion is of some antiquity : 
it is to be found in the Octavius of Minucius belie. 
who took it I believe from Cicero; and the latter, 
probably, from some earlier authority. How can 
it be made to square with the extreme variations of 
temperature in this country, at different seasons 
Does the water of the 
ocean undergo any great changes of temperature ? 
The professor, if my memory does not deceive me, 
farther said, that were the waters of the gulf- 
stream, which flow round these islands, turned off 
by any means through the Isthmus of Panama 
into the North Pacific Ocean, England would 
become uninhabitable, save by walrusses and 
seals. It will be seen that it lies between the 
same degrees of latitude as the south part of 
Labrador, and farther north than Canada, which 
has much severer winters. Where, if anywhere, 
is this latter theory discussed? Is there a small 
and inexpersive map published, containing the 
isothermal lines, or lines of equal temperature ? 
Is it probable that the temperature of different 
parts of this country varies from local causes ? 

F. J. L., B.A. 

Bedford. 


Nautical Queries. —1. Why is a ship-rigged 
vessel, mounting guns on a single deck, commonly 
” and when was the name 
first used ? 

2. Whence originated the term “sloop,” as ap- 
plied to a vessel having one mast ? 

3. Whence originated the term “ Davy’s locker,” 


seamen ? 

4. How came the swallow-tailed “broad pen- 
nant” to be the flag of a commodore, and the 
square flag that of an admiral of a squadron ? 

5. How did the name of “ yacht,” as applied to 
pleasure boats, originate ? 

6. Whence originates the term “ Jack;” used 
to designate the upper corner of an American or 
English ensign, viz. the Union Jack of England 
bearing the several crosses of the United King- 
dom ; and the Union Jack, the starry emblem of 
the United States ? P. or Portitanp Marne. 


Sir Dawes Wymondsold, of Putney. — What 
became of the family seat and effects ? a. Fe 


“ The Curious Book.” — The Curious Book, 
12mo., Edinburgh; printed by John Pellans for 
John Thompson, Edinburgh, and Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, & Joy, London, 1826. A collection of 
biographical notices, essays, &c., without cither 
Preface or Introduction. The name of the author 
will oblige. R. H. B. 

Bath. 
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Pearmonger. —What is the meaning of this 
word, which occurs in the proverb now under 
discussion in the columns of “N. & Q.,” “ Peart 
as a pearmonger ?” H. 


Erasmus, and Allusions to him. — Selections 
From the Colloquies of Desiderius Erasmus, with 
a Memoir of the Author, by R. J. Bruee, Boston, 
1827, contains some obscurities which perhaps you 
ean clear up. 

The translation does not look new, and Jortin 
is closely followed in the Memoir, though the only 
notice taken of him is, “ his life has been written 
by Bayle, Jortin, and others.” Mr. Bruce differs 
from them, quoting writers by name only, never 
by page or chapter. 

“ Faba, in one of his sonnets, says: 

“ Or degno é dell’ alloro ed or del fuoco, 
Or distrugge la Fede, or la diffende, 
Falor sa tutto, e talor nulla o poco.” — P. 14, 

“ Burton speaks of Erasmus as ‘ the purest writer in an 
impure age ;’ Horn calls him ‘a sound divine, and a good 
practical Christian.’ ”— P. 15. 

“ Hyacinthe, after the manner of Rubens, paints Eras- 
mus in heaven, with Faith at his head, Fame at his side, 
and Cupid at his feet.” — P. 19. 

These are among the few passages which I can- 
not trace to Jortin; probably they are taken from 
the “ others.” 

I shall be obliged if any of your correspondents 
can tell me who Faba, Burton, and Horn are, or 
give the remainder of the sonnet. Hyacinthe is a 
French painter, but I do not know the allegorical 
picture above mentioned. F 


Royal Family of Sardinia. — Would somebody 
kindly inform me how Charles Albert, the late 


King of Sardinia, was related to his predecessor | 


on the throne ? 
man branch off from the main stem ? 
present king a descendant of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, the daughter of Charles I. of England ? 

E. H. A. 


Where did the family of Carig- 


Homography. — 

“ Homography is the name of an art just discovered in 
France, by which it is said any typographical work, litho- 
graph, or engraving may be reproduced instantaneously, 
cheaply, without damaging the original, and so exactly, 
that the most practised eye cannot tell the difference. 
The copies may be multiplied indefinitely.” 

Any information respecting this discovery, given 
through the columns of “N. & Q.,” will be most 
acceptable. W. W. 

Malta. 


Baronetages of the United Kingdom. — Can 
any of your correspondents furnish me with the 
name of a Baronetage of the United Kingdom after 
the Union? I can find the genealogies of peers in 
Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, and in an English 
Peerage of the same date (by whom I do not at 
this moment remember), and those of private 


Is the | 


gentlemen in Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, 
and in Burke's Landed Gentry ; but what I wish 
for the name of is a Baronetage published between 
the years 1816 and 1826. H. Firzuveu. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


The Great Charter, and that of the Forest, 
9 Henry HI.: Judge Blackstone's Remarks upon 
the Character and Authenticity of Dean Lyttelton’s 
Copy. — In Clitherow’s “Life of Sir William 
Blackstone,” prefixed to the edition of his Com- 
mentaries in 1813 (4 vols. 12mo.), it is stated that 
Dr. Lyttelton, Dean of Exeter, and afterwards 
Bishop of Carlisle, possessed a curious Roll con- 
taining these Charters, which he showed to Judge 
Blackstone, the editor of the printed copy of them; 
but he, not deeming it to be original, did not 
adopt or use the various readings of that Roll. 
The Dean vindicated their authenticity in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries in 1761, 
and Blackstone delivered an answer thereto, dated 
May 28, 1762, which was read before the Society, 
and contained much antiquarian criticism, but had 
never then (1781) been made public. 
The MS. was some years since remaining in 
the library of the Society of Antiquaries, and J 
am informed was examined with a view to being 
| published, but that it was discovered to be at that 

time in print, though my informant forgets where. 
| The entry on the minutes of the Society, it seems, 
contains nearly a verbalim transcript ; but can any 
of your readers inform me where the remarks of 
Blackstone upon the subject are to be found al- 
ready in print ? G. 


[Both Dean Lyttelton’s “Memoir concerning the au- 
thenticity of his Magna Carta,” and Mr. Blackstone’s 
“ Memoir in Answer to the late Dean of Exeter, now 
Bishop of Carlisle, May 29, 1762,” will be found in Gutch’s 
Collectanea Curiosa, vol. ii. pp. 354. 357.) 


William Wogan. —1I have never seen any bio- 
| graphical notice of that excellent layman William 

Wogan, the pious and learned author of that ad- 
| mirable commentary upon the Proper Lessons 
| which, with great humility, he has entitled an 
Essay, not wishing to intrude beyond his proper 
sphere as a layman, or set his book in competition 
with any work of a similar design from the pen of 
a professed theologian and divine which might 
afterwards be published. No such work, how- 
ever, so far as I am aware, has yet appeared to 
supersede Mr. Wogan’s Essay, which proves him 
to have been a man of extraordinary learning and 
research, abounding as it does in illustrations de- 
rived from classical, patristic, and oriental sources, 
as well as from the literature of his own country 
and writers of a more recent date. We gather 
from his own statements, that his work was the 








res! 
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result of sundry meditations during twenty years, 
that it was originally intended for his own use and 
the instruction of his family, and only prepared 
for the press after much pressing solicitation. He 
was evidently not a Nonjuror, as he frequently 
has a fling at the mzintainers of hereditary right. 
He appears to have been in the constant habit of 
attending the daily service of the Church, and ad- 
yocates a strict adherence to her rules. He was a 
believer in the doctrine of the Millennium, and 
seems also to have held peculiar views respecting 
the descent into hell. The memory of such a man 
deserves to be had in honour; and though his own 
work is his best monument, one would willingly 
have some farther memorial of him. 

[A Life of William Wogan, late of Ealing in Middle- 


E. H. A. | 


sex, by the Rev. James Gatliff, is prefixed to the third | 


edition of An Essay on the Proper Lessons, 4 vols. 8vo., 
1818. Wogan was a native of Penally in Pembrokeshire, 
born in 1678; in 1694, admitted a scholar at Westmin- 
ster, and elected to Christ Church College, Cambridge, in 
1700. Early in the eighteenth century he was tutor to 
the family of Sir Robert Southwell, and in 1710 became 
clerk to Sir Robert’s son, then secretary to the Duke of 
Ormond. In 1712 he entered the army as lieutenant in 


the infantry, and in 1714 was appointed paymaster to the | 


officers’ widows on the Irish establishment. On Dec. 7, 
1718, he married Catharine Stanhope, of the family of the 
Earls of Chesterfield, and subsequently settled at Ealing 
in Middlesex, where he died, Jan. 24, 1758, aged eighty 
years. ] 

Earl Harcourt, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. — 
I find in Thom’s Dublin Directory, 1855, in the 
list of Lord Lieutenants of Ireland, the following 
entry: “Reign of George ITI., date Nov. 30, 1772, 
Simon Harcourt, first Earl Harcourt,” entered as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I am unable to find 
any mention of this title in Burke's Peerage, either 
as an existing or as an extinct title. Neither can 
I find the name of Harcourt in the list of sur- 
names of peers, or the title among foreign nobles 
having British titles. Any information on this 
point will oblige A Supscriper. 

{The statement in Thom is quite correct. See also 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, where we are told, “On 
leaving Ireland this nobleman retired to his seat, Nune- 
ham, Oxfordshire, and was shortly after accidentally 
drowned in a well in his own park.” In Sir H. Nicolas’ 
excellent Synopsis of the Peerage, this nobleman is de- 
scribed as grandson and heir of Simon, first Viscount 
Harcourt, being son and heir of Simon Harcourt (ob. 
V. P-)s eldest son of the last viscount. Created Viscount 
Nuneham of Nuneham Courtney, and Earl Harcourt of 
Stanton Harcourt, co. Oxford, Dec. 1, 1749; ob. 1777.) 


Arminian and Calvinistic Controversy. — Could 
any of your readers furnish me with a complete 
list of works on the Arminian and Calvinistic con- 
troversy during the seventeenth century ? 

Aw Oxontan. 

[We are inclined to think our correspondent will find 
what is required in Nichols’s Calvinism and Arminianism 
compared in their ‘Principles and Tendency, 8vyo., 1824, 


especially in the Introduction. ] 





\ 


Colonial Coinage of George TV.—Can any cor- 
respondent inform me for which of our colonies is 
designed, and what is the denomination, of the 
small silver coins bearing the following device ? 

Obv. Royal arms and titles. 

Rev. “xvt.” On each side of a crowned an- 
chor: “ COLONIAR. BRITAN. MONETA. 1822.” 

E. 8S. Tayror. 

[This is the sixteenth of the dollar for the Mauritius. 
See Ruding’s Coinage, edit. 1840, vol. ii. pp. 129. 415.) 


“Who drives fat oxen,” §-c.—The accompanying 
advertisement is from the Manchester Weekly 
Advertiser of March 10, 1855 : 

“* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.’ Where 
is this quotation to be found? Address H. 31. at the 
printers’.” 

Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” can 
reply to it ? G. W. a 

[ Dr. Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in 
which there occurred this line, — 

“ Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free.” 
The company having admired it much, “I cannot agree 
with you,” said Johnson; “it might as well be said, — 

“ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


See Boswell’s Johnson, 1784, chap. 1xxx.] 


M. A. C. L. — To many houses in Paris is 


affixed a white board, on which the letters 


“M. A.C. L.” are painted in black paint. I 
have hitherto been unable to ascertain their 
meaning. Do they imply that the houses in 


question are insured, or are they equivalent to 
the letters “ F. P.,” which are to be seen on many 
houses in London? They are generally painted 
on a line with the windows of the drawing-room 
floor. None of the Parisian guide-books explain 
the meaning of the letters “ M. A. C. L.” 
JUVERNA, 
[ The letters “M. A.C. L.” are contractions for the words 
“Maison assurée contre lincendie,” signifying that the 
house to which they are affixed is insured against fire. ] 


Bayeux Tapestry.— Where can I find a good 
history, with drawings of the Bayeux tapestry ? 
A list of books on the subject will oblige R.A. 


[Our correspondent will find a carefully-compiled ac- 
count of the Bayeux tapestry in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
containing references to most of the works that treat upon 
that singular monument. ‘The plates of it have been 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in the Vetusta 
Monumenta, vol. iv.; and Dibdin, in his Bibliographical 
Tour, vol. i. p. 377., has an engraved view of it. Miss 
Strickland, in her Queens of England, vol. i., has also de- 
voted several pages to a notice of it; and it forms the 
subject of one of the most learned papers by Mr. Botton 
Corney in his Curiosities of Literature Illustrated. | 








Replies. 
DRAMATIC ATTACK ON POPE AND CARDINALS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 12.) 

J. M. B. asks for some information relative to 
Card. Farnese’s statement, that at Edward VL.’s 
coronation plays were performed in vituperation 
of the pope and cardinals. He refers to a note at 
p- 113. of my Memoirs of the Council of Trent. 
At the time I had no knowledge of any historical 
fact bearing upon the subject; but very lately I 
have found one, which appears to me to favour 
the cardinal’s assertion with high probability. It 
occurs in the volume issued by the Parker So- 
ciety, containing the Correspondence of Archbishop 
Parker. In pp. 20-29. will be found a series of 
letters between Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Matthew Parker, at the time Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. The date 
therefore, which is the early part of 1545, as well 
as the other circumstances, sufficiently prove that 


the occurrence, which will appear, is not the same | 
| narrative, that Berkeley was brought from his 


as is asserted to have taken place at the coronation 


of Edward VI. ; for it plainly belongs to the reign | 


of Henry VIII. It appears, by Gardiner’s initi- 
ative letter of the correspondence referred to, 
that at Christ’s College, Cambridge, the youths 
belonging to the college had played a tragedy 
called Pammachius, which he characterised as 
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in Edinburgh. All that is known without in- 
spection of the book is to be inferred from its 
being dedicated to Archbishop Cranmer, and from 
the first four lines of the Prologue which appear 
in Bayle, where we are told that Pammachius was 
a Roman bishop, who became weary (tedium cepit) 
of evangelic doctrine. It may readily be supposed 
by any one acquainted with the less rare effusions 
of the Bavarian’s muse, that on such a subject his 
words would not always be the honey of language. 

J. M. 

Sutton Coldfield. 


“ OLD DOMINION.” 
(Vol. x., p. 235.) 

The popular story, that Virginia acknowledged 
Charles II. before his restoration in England, is, 
I believe, without foundation. Nor did she invite 
him to rule over her. Clarendon says (Oxford, 
1826, vi 610. b. xiii.), “the king was almost in- 
vited,” &c. Equally erroneous is the rest of the 


retirement and, “ by a kind of obliging violence, 
made governor on condition of his proclaiming 
Charles,” and that “the king, in compliment to 


| that colony, wore at his coronation a robe of the 


very pestiferous, and concerning which he calls 


for an account from the Vice-Chancellor. This 
was given; and it appears that the tragedy con- 
tained passages vituperative enough of Rome, al- 
though some of the lines were omitted on that 
account. It certainly does appear a fair inference, 


that if in the reign of Henry, who was tenacious | 
enough of what remained to him of his papal | 
faith, such an offence could be committed, it | 
would be no strange thing if it should be sub- | 


stantially repeated by his son. It would perhaps 


be some drawback to the probability that any | 
| Ayscue sent* with large army and fleet to subdue 
them. 


apparent indiscretion should occur at the coro- 
nation of a young prince, which took place the 
next day to the funeral of his father. Still, from 
the peculiarities of the age, such things might 
happen. A good deal depends upon the real cha- 
racter of the tragedy. 

It appears, particularly from Bayle, and more 


minutely as to bibliography from Brunet, that the | 


tragedy of Pammachius was a production of the 
fertile pen of Thomas Naogeorgus (he is best 
known by his latinised name), and was published 
at Viteberg, 1538, in 8vo. Another edition fol- 
lowed the next year at Augsburg. The work is 
so scarce that, unless it has been obtained very 
lately, it has not found a place in the British 
Museum, * the Bodleian Library, or the Advocates’ 


[* It will be found in the new MS, Catalogue of the 
British Museum, under the author's German name, 
KircuMerer, Thomas. ] 


silk that was sent from thence.” I send some ex- 
tracts from my MS. notes concerning the early 
history of this country. They may, perhaps, help 
your correspondents to get at the truth. 

1649, January 30. King beheaded. 

1649, October. Assembly met at Jamestown. 
Act passed expressing veneration for king's me- 
mory, declaring it treasonable to dispute his son's 
right to the crown, or to maintain that the govern- 
ment derived from the crown was extinct. 

1650. Act of parliament (Long), after de- 
claring that Virginians had traitorously usurped 
a power of government, declared them to be there- 
fore notorious robbers and traitors. Sir George 


1651, September 26. Council of State; Brad- 
shaw being president, appointed Captain Robert 
Dennis, Mr. Richard Bennett, Mr. Thos. Steg f 
(Stagg), and Captain William Clairborne (the 
three last-mentioned being planters), commis- 
sioners for the reducement of Virginia. They 
sailed in the “ Guinea” frigate. 

1652, March. Dennis arrived at Jamestown, 
demanded surrender ; Berkeley (Governor by au- 
thority of Assembly and Council, also, it is said, 


| acting under warrant of Charles II., dated June, 


1650, at Breda) hired some Dutch smugglers 


* Not by Cromwell, as generally said. 

+ I should be obliged for information as to this Thomas 
(Steg) Stagg. Was he the same Thomas, whose daughter 
Mary was married to Robert Willys of Cambridgeshire? 
Or was he a brother of that Mary? 
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then in the river, and prepared for resistance. 
Some goods belonging to two members of the 
Council were on board of the frigate; these 
Dennis threatened to confiscate. Dissensions in 
Council followed; besides which, the people 
generally, in the strongest manner, deprecated a 
war. 
1652, March 12. Agreement signed. Colony 
to be subject to Commonwealth, but to enjoy all 
“freedomes and privileges as freeborne people in 
England; to be governed by its Assembly as 
heretofore; to have her antient bounds and 
lymitts ; free trade as the people of England do 
enjoy ; be free from all taxes, customes, and im- 
positions whatsoever ; with other privileges, such 
as the limited use of the Prayer-Book,” &c. The 
treaty was referred by Long Parliament to the 
Navy Committee, which 

1652, Dec. 31, reported as to the disputed 
boundary between Maryland and Virginia. No 
farther action was had in parliament, it being dis- 
solved in July following. 

1652, April. Berkeley having retired to his 
mansion, where he entertained his cavalier friends 
without molestation, Bennett and Clairborne, and 
the Virginia burgesses, organised a government, 
a governor, secretary, and council, who were to 
have such powers and authority as the General 
Assembly should grant. 
governor. 

1655, March 30. Edward Digges elected go- 
vernor. 

1658, March 13. 
governor. 

1659, January. Ex-Governor Bennett, ex- 
Governor Digges, and Governor Matthews, sent 
to London to attend to interests of Virginia. 

1659, March. Letter received from Henry 
Lawrence, President of English Council, dated 
Sept. 3, 1658, announcing Cromwell's death. 

1660, January. Governor Matthews died, no 
oné elected. 

1660, March 13. The Assembly declared that 
there was now no generally confessed power in 
England, and that the government of Virginia 
rested in its Assembly. Berkeley appointed go- 
vernor, but all writs to issue in the name of the 
Assembly. Assembly not to be dissolved. 

1660, March 19. Berkeley accepted appoint- 
ment. In his speech pledged himself to lay down 
his commission, and live submissively obedient to 
any power God should set over him. 

1660, March 21. Council assented to Berke- 
ley’s appointment ; most probably through influ- 
ence of ex-Governor Bennett and Colonel Ed- 
ward Hill. 

1660, July 31, Charles sent warrant to Berke- 
ley dated at Westminster. 

1660, October 11. First mention of the king in 
the Virginia legislation. 


Bennett was elected 


Samuel Matthews elected ' 


| were for a time unsuccessful. 


1661, March 23. Assembly met. General act 
passed to settle the laws in which many alterations 
had been made, caused by the late unhappy dis- 
tractions. 

The foregoing dates (new style) and statements 
will, I think, be found correct by carefully col- 
lating the following authorities : 

Williamsburg, 1733. 


Acts of Assembly now in force. 
London, 


Oldmixon. British Empire in America. 
1708, vol. i. p. 240., &c. 

Beverley. London, mpccy. Bk. i. p. 53., &c. 

Clarendon. Oxford, 1826. Vol. vi. p. 610., &c. (bk. xiii.) 

Bancrott’s U. 8. Boston, vol. i. p. 223. 

Charles Campbell’s History of Virginia. 
1847, p. 64. &c. 

Burk’s Hist. Virginia. Petersburg, 1804, vol. ii. p. 78. 
&e. 

Hawkes’ Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal 
in Virginia. New York, 1836, p. 58. &c. 

Chalmers’ Political Annals. London, 1780, p. 220. &c. 

Howison. Hist. Virginia. Richmond and London, 
1848, vol. i. p. 292. &c. 

I might add others ; I say “by collating,” be- 
cause it will be seen that Mr. Bancroft, in a note, 
reasons himself into a disbelief in the “ Dutch 
ships.” Howison’s criticism on Bancroft’s nar- 
rative is very just. Burk cites Ancient Records 
for the statement. Besides which, see the ninth 
article of the treaty. Tos, Batcn. 

Philadelphia. 


Richmond, 





“ CARRONADE.” 
(Vol. ix., p. 246.) 
C. D. Lamont’s Query is answered in part by 


| the following, which I find in my note-book. 


In 1779 a piece of carriage ordnance, the 
invention of General Robert Mellville, was cast 
for the first time at the iron works of the Car- 
ron Company, on the banks of the river Carron 
in Scotland. Though shorter than the navy 
4-pounder, and lighter than the navy 12-pounder, 
this gun equalled in its cylinder the 8-inch 
howitzer. Its destructive effects, when tried 
against timber, induced its inventor to give it the 
name of smasher. As the smasher was chiefly in- 
tended for a ship gun, the company early applied 
to have it introduced into the English navy, but 
Supposing its size 
and weight might operate against its general em- 
ployment at sea, the proprietors of the foundry 
ordered pieces cast corresponding in calibre with 
the 24, 18, and 12-pounders in use. These new 
pieces were readily sold to captains and others 
fitting out private armed ships to cruise against 
America, and were introduced about the same 
time on board a few of the frigates and smaller 
vessels of the Royal Navy. The new gun now 
took the name of Carronade, and its seyeral va- 
rieties became distinguished like those of the old 


| gun by the weight of their respective shot. 
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Carronades are believed to have been first used 
with effect in the battle between Lord Rodney 
and the Comte De Grasse, April 12, 1782. Ac- 
cording to the British official Navy List of Jan. 9, 
1781, there were then 429 ships in the navy that 


mounted carronades ; among which were eight of 


32-pounders, the first of that calibre employed. 
The complete list of this class of gun then in the ser- 
vice was eight of 32-pounders, four of 24-pounders, 
306 of 18-pounders, and 286 of 12-pounders ; 
total, 604. For some time their adoption was con- 
fined to the English navy. Nor did they make 
their way into the U.S. marine until the com- 
mencement of the present century, or very close 
of the last. The U.S. frigate Constellation, 36, 
after her action with the French frigate “In- 
surgent,” and previous to her action with “La 
Vengeance,” had ten 24-pounder carronades on 
her quarter-deck, which are believed to be the 
first guns of this description introduced into the 
U.S. navy. The action with La Vengeance oc- 
curred Feb, 1, 1800. Latterly they have been in 
the U.S. navy supplanted by a light gun heavy 
at the breech, but of longer bore and mounted 
on wheel instead of slide carriages. The intro- 
duction of Paixhan or shell guns has also con- 
tributed to put them aside. 

‘Geo. Henry Preste, Lieut. U.S. N. 


SULTAN CRIM GHERY. 
(Vol. xi. p. 173.) 


In consequence of the various Queries relative 
to this persor, perhaps the information I can com- 
municate may not be valueless. When at school, 
I remember frequently meeting him in his walk to 
Milbank Canaan, which was in the immediate 
vicinity of my residence. This was many years 
previous to 1820. The account given of him by 
persons professing to have a knowledge, was that 
he had been obliged to fly from his own district of 
country in the Caucasus in consequence of his 
religion ; that his relations wished to put him to 
death ; that he had with difficulty escaped; and 
that he was educating in Edinburgh at the ex- 
pense of the Emperor of Russia, with the view of 
returning to his own barbarous regions as a 
Christian missionary. What degree of truth may 
have been in this legend I know not. 

The Sultan was much patronised in modern 
Athens, especially by the female portion of the 
community, and was generally popular amongst 
them, until his marriage with a young lady of the 
name of Neilson, the daughter of a gentleman of 
that name, who having made money either in the 
East or West Indies, had purchased a villa at 
Canaan, about two miles from Edinburgh, where 
he resided with his wife and family. Mrs. Neil- 


| 





son, his mother-in-law, was alive in 1826, as her 
name occurs in the Directory of that year, as 
living at “ Milbank Canaan.” This marriage con- 
tributed very much to cool down the ardour of 
his fair admirers; and there was a scandal as to 
his having jilted some young lady or other, —pro- 
bably a fiction, as he nevertheless continued to be 
received in good society. A friend of mine met 
him and the late Earl of Buchan at a breakfast 
given by a member of the faculty of Advocates, 
the prince and the earl being the lions of the 
party. He was a sallow-looking man of middle 
size. His wife was hardly ever known by any 
other appellation than that of Sultana. They had 
a family. He took her, I rather think, but cannot 
be positive, to his own country. J.M. 





VALUE OF MONEY IN 1653. 
(Vol. xi., p. 105.) 


The market price of wheat in 1653, says Bishop 
Fleetwood in his Chronicon Preciosum, was 
11. 15s. 6d., or, in money of the present time, 
1. 17s. 9d. per quarter of nine gallons to the 
bushel ; having fallen successively from 2J. 9s. 6d. 
in 1652, 32. 13s.4d. in 1651, 32 16s. 8d. in 1650, 
4l. in 1649, 42. 5s. in 1648, 32. 13s. 8d. in 1647, 
and 2/7. 8s. in 1646. After this it still declined for 
a few years, falling in 1655 so low as 11. 3s. 4d.; 
but its average for the last four years of the Pro- 
tectorate exceeded 2/. 5s., or in our money about 
64 per cent. more, being the amount of the 
seignorage reimposed on the coinage of silver by 
the 56 Geo. III.* This varies slightly from the 
prices quoted in the audit books of Eton College; 
the average of the Windsor markets for the same 
period of ten years, from 1646 to 1655 (reduced 
to the Winchester bushel of eight gallons), being 

* The mint price of silver prior to 1816 was 5s. 2d. per 
ounce. In 1600 (43 Elizabeth) the pound weight of 
silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fineness (the present standard) 
was first coined into 62s.; this continued until 1816 
(56 Geo. III.), when the pound of the same weight and 
fineness was coined into 66s., which still obtains. From 
this it will be found that thirty-one of the old shillings 
are equivalent to thirty-three of the new ones, giving a 
seignorage of 6}4 per cent. on the latter. In the year 
1527 the Troy pound was substituted for the Saxon or 
Tower pound, previously in use at the Mint. The Tower 
pound contained only 11 oz. 5 dwts. Troy; so that from 
the Conquest to 28 Edward L., 20s. in tale were exactly a 
pound in weight. 

Of the gold coinage it may be observed, that in 1626 
(2 Charles I.) the pound weight of gold of 22 carats fine- 
ness (the present standard) was coined into 414 (on which 
the seignorage was 1/. Is. 5d.), equal tothe mint standard 
price of 392. 18s, 7d.; this continued until 1666, when the 
same weight and fineness was coined into 44/. 10s., and 
the seignorage given up; in 1717 (3 Geo. I.) into 
461. 14s. 6d., the present rate. 
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gi. 11s. 73d.; and for the following decade, from 
1656 to 1665, 2/. 10s, 53d.* 

The Eton account of prices commenced in 1595, 
but the accuracy of the returns for the first few 
years cannot be implicitly relied on. 
~ From about 1570 to 1640, says Adam Smith, 
during a period of seventy years, silver sunk con- 
siderably in its real value, and corn rose in its 
nominal price; so that instead of being sold for 
about two ounces of silver (Tower weight), equal 
to about 10s. of our present money, the quarter 
came to be sold for six and eight ounces, or about 
30s. or 40s. of our present money; the diminished 
value of the metal being solely attributable to the 
discovery of the American mines. A material 
variation was at the same time effected in the re- 
lative values of gold and silver. Before this 
period the value of fine gold to fine silver was 
regulated in the different mints of Europe between 
the proportions of 1 to 10 and 1 to 12, ie. an 


ounce of fine gold was held to be worth from ten | 


to twelve ounces of silver. About the middle of 
the century (the seventeenth) it came to be regu- 
lated between the proportions of 1 to 14 and 1 to 
15. Gold thus rose in its nominal value; both 


metals sunk in their real value, or the quantity of 


labour which they could purchase, but silver more 
so than gold. Between 1630 and 1640, or about 


1636, the effect of the discovery of the mines of 


America in reducing the value of silver, and con- 
sequently enhancing general prices (more cor- 
rectly the first enhancement of prices), seems to 
have been completed. 

These discoveries he estimates reduced the value 


of gold and silver in Europe to about a third of 


what it had been before. 

The following extract from a table exhibiting 
the progress in the depreciation of money from the 
Norman Conquest to the end of the eighteenth 
century (originally constructed for Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn's Memoir of a Standard for 
Weight and Measure), is from that excellent work, 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 

In 1050 the price of wheat per bushel was 23d., 


and the cost of an ox 7s.6d.; in 1150 wheat was | 


43d. per bushel, and an ox only 4s. 83d.; hus- 
bandry labour at the same time was 2d. per day. 


In 1250 wheat was ls. 73d., and an ox li. Os. 7d. | 


s. d. £ s. d. s. d. 

In 1350 wheat | 10); anox | 46; labour 0 3° perday 
450 do. 15; do. 1158; do O 3f do 
1550 do. 110); do. 1167; do. 04 do. 
1600 «do. 4 0}; do. - -3; do O06 do. 
1675 do. 46; do. 3 60; do. O 7} do. 
1760 do. 3 9%; do. 8100; do. O11 do. 
17% do. 710 ; do. 16 80; do. 1% do 


The depreciation of money consequently, com- 
pared with the price of wheat (taking it in 1050 
at 10), would be represented in 1350 by 100, in 


- The Winchester bushel of eight gallons was intro- 
duced in 1792, untler a provision of the act of 31 Geo. III. 


1550 by the same, in 1675 by 246, in 1760 by 
203, and in 1795 by 426. 

According to Child, in his Discourse on Trade, 
the price of land in England in 1621 was no more 
than twelve years’ purchase. Sir Charles Dave- 
nant states in 1666 it had risen to fourteen to 
sixteen years’ purchase. I subjoin a list of prices 
borrowed from the accounts of the purveyors of 
Prince Henry’s household, for the early part of 
the seventeenth century, in which your corre- 
spondent may possibly be interested. In 1610 
the price of beef was about 33d., and mutton 
about 33d. the pound. The prices of many articles 
of provision in London were fixed by a royal pro- 
clamation in 1633, the object being apparently to 
bring them back to their usual rates, which had 
been considerably advanced by a scarcity the pre- 
ceding year; that of a cock pheasant was 6s., a 
turkey cock 4s., ditto hen 3s., a duck 8d., the 
best fat goose inthe market 2s., a fat capon 2s. 4d., 
a pullet 1s. 6d. a hen 1s., a chicken 5d., a rabbit 
7d. or 8d., three eggs for a penny, a pound of 
salt butter 44d., fresh ditto 5d. or 6d. 

Some articles of food that are now compara- 
tively common or plentiful, were still rare and 
consequently dear in England in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Coffee appears to have 
been introduced a few years before the Restoration, 
but there is no evidence that tea was at this time 
known; sugar, too, was as yet imported in small 
quantities, and bore a high price. In 1619 the 
price of two cauliflowers was 3s.; and among the 
articles provided a few years previously for the 
household of James’ queen, are a few potatoes 
charged at 2s. a pound. 

For farther information on the subject, G. N. 
would do well to consult the following works: 
Fleetwood's Chronicon Preciosum; Steuart’s Po- 
litical Economy; Collection of Ordinances and 
Regulations of Royal Households in divers Reigns ; 
Archeologia, vol. xi.; Dr. Henry's History; Ru- 
ding’s Annals; Malthus’ Political Economy ; 
James’ Essays; and Humboldt’s Essai sur la 
Nouvelle Espagne. W. Coxgs. 


SURNAMES ENDING IN “-HOUSE.” 
(Vol. xi., p. 187.) 


There is no doubt that these surnames generally, 
though perhaps not invariably, were derived from 
places so called. 

Great light is thrown upon the origin of sur- 
names by very ancient deeds. In the first cen- 
turies after the Conquest it is plain that many 
persons had no surname at all; but in order to 
identify them, they were called or described by 
the manor, parish, or place in which they lived, 
by the office they held, by the trade or occupation 
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they followed, by some personal peculiarity, or 
the like. 

From many ancient deeds which I have ex- 
amined, I am inclined to classify the derivation of 
surnames as follows: 

1. From manors or parishes. We constantly 
find such descriptions as Robertus Dominus de 
Stanton, Gulielmus de Belton; from which, in 
process of time, would come. the surnames of 
Stanton and Belton. Hence it is that when two 
sons of the same father became poss2ssed of dif- 
ferent manors, and took their descriptions from 
them, they became the ancestors of two families 
bearing different surnames derived from such 
manors. See an instance given by Mr. Exta- 
comse, Vol. xi., p. 194. 

2. From the place at which the person lived: 
as, Robertus de Bosco, Robert of the Wood; Wil- 
lielmus super Montem, William on the Mount; 
Henricus ad caput Venellw, Henry at the top of 
the Lane; Andreas ad Fraxinum, Andrew at the 
Ash. Hence would come the surnames Wood, 
Mount, Lane, and Ash. In this class also would 
come words ending in “house.” There are three 
places called Woodhouse in Leicestershire (Pot- 
ter’s Charnwood), one in Staffordshire, and one in 
Derbyshire, and a Stonehouse in Gloucestershire. 


peculiarities, and afterwards their inhabitants 
were named from the houses so called. 

3. From offices: as, Constable, Marshal, Chap- 
lain, Clerk, Hayward. In a deed I have without 
date, and therefore probably before 1300, I find 


I have no doubt there are other sources from 
which surnames have been derived, as well as 
these; but such do not occur to me at present. 

Cuas. S. Greaves. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hardwick's “ Manual of Photographic Chemistry.” — 
It is with great satisfaction that we find that the want 
which has so long been experienced, more especially by 
amateur photographers, of a volume which should put 
them in possession of such a knowledge of chemistry as 
would show them on the one hand how to work with 
success, and on the other to what causes their failures are 
to be attributed, has been produced by a gentleman so 


| competent to the task as Mr. Hardwick has shown himself 


mention of Galfridus le Sower Maiti (manerii) in | 


Boltone. May I ask what office this was? I have 
met with Robertus le Sawere in a deed cited in 


Potter's Charnwood, p.177. This res 2 
“ »P 177 : Ip Ee SSNS | you took to obtain for me the formula of Dr. Diamonp, 


the Sawyer, and, if so, falls within my next head. 
4. From trades, occupations, &c.: as, le pistor, 


the Baker; le molendinarius, the Miller; Gil- | 
| for me, how greatly I feel obliged to him for his reply to 


bertus le Tailloure, Gilbert the Tailor. 

5. From peculiarities of person : as, Long, Short, 
Crouchback. 

6. From peculiarities in dress, arms, &c.: as 
Curthose, Shorthose, Fortescue (from forte scu- 
tum), Strongbow. 

7. From the parent: as, Robertus filius Alani, 
Robert Fitzallan, according to the Norman French. 
This description is so common, that it is plain it 
was applied to legitimate as well as illegitimate 
children. 

8. From some appellation by which the person 
had become distinguished : as, Thomas dictus le 
Graunge. Here would come our nicknames, of 
which the mining districts in Staffordshire and 
Shropshire are so fruitful that they may well be 
called the officina nominum ; indeed, I rather think 
there are hardly any persons employed in them 
that have not a nickname by which they are at 
least as well known as by their real name. 


to be. His Manual of Photographic Chemistry, including 
the Practice of the Collodion Process, will, we have no 
doubt, fully accomplish one of the objects for which it was 
undertaken, namely, that of enabling beginners, by its 
preliminary study, “to remove those numerous causes 
of failure which have hitherto perplexed them.” The 
whole work will well repay the intending photographer 
for the time spent in its perusal; while those who have 
already made some progress in the art, may surely look 
for a still greater advance by attention to Mr. Hardwick’s 
clear, yet thoroughly scientific, directions. The section 
which treats “of the fogging of collodion plates,” and 
those which are devoted to the “classification of imper- 


- . | fections in collodion photography, with directions for 
In truth, the houses were named from their own | P the gie 


their removal,” are those which will probably be looked 
to with most interest ; while the chapters upon pho- 
tographic printing, which contain much original matter, 
and more explicit directions for the practical carrying out 
of the process than have yet appeared in print, will be 
those most looked to, by all who, having secured good 
plates, are desirous of multiplying good impressions of 
them. 


Dr. Diamond's Iodizing Formula: Mr. Merritt's 
Camera.—I beg to thank you sincerely for the trouble 


of which I intend immediately to avail myself, as it is 
what I have long desired to possess. May I request that, 
at your convenience, vou will express to Dr. Dramonp 


the Query kindly communicated by yourself to that gen- 
tleman. I ask this, having no means of acquainting him 
of it but through you. 

Mr. Lyte having, in “N. & Q.,” Vol. xi., p. 19L., de- 
scribed a camera almost identical with one patented by 
my son, Aug. 1, 1854, will you allow me, by a very brief 
description of that, to show him that he has been antici- 
pated? The camera consists of the body, a focussing- 
glass, dark chamber, and a receptacle. In the dark 
chamber are placed as many prepared plates or papers as 
required: under the first of these is an opening, in w hich 
is a movable slide; and immediately under this is 
brought the first compartment of the receptacle, which 
moves in grooves at the under part of the camera. The 
first picture having been taken, the slide is drawn back- 
wards, when the plate drops into the receptacle: after 
which the slide is replaced, another plate brought to the 
focus point by a screw at the back, when proceed as 
before. T. L. Merertt. 
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Replies to Minor Queries. 


“ What shadows we are,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 187.). 
— The Wiltshire physician referred to by R. H. B. 
was probably familiar with Burke's address on de- 
clining the election at Bristol, Sept. 9, 1780. Bis- 
set has strangely confounded Burke's two Bristol 


speeches, actually superseding the very celebrated | 


one delivered previous to the election (which occu- 
pies seventy pages in Burke’s Works), and placing 
in its stead this, the second and closing one, which 
fills only three pages. Short as it is, this latter 
beautiful speech hus rarely been surpassed. Years 


ago, I remember giving it to the head master of | 


one of our public schools for his speech-day. 

Mr. Richard Coombe, or Combe, here so affect- 
ingly alluded to (at one time M.P. for Ald- 
borough), was a candidate for Bristol at this 
election. After declining the election, being sa- 
tisfied that he should not succeed, Burke pro- 
ceeds : 

“ The melancholy event yesterday reads to us an awful 
lesson against being too much troubled about any of the 
objects of ordinary ambition. The worthy gentleman 


who has been snatched from us at the moment of the | 


election, and in the middle of the contest, whilst his de- 
sires were as warm, and his hopes as eager 
feelingly told us, what shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue.” — Works, vol. iii. p. 433. 

Burke may possibly have borrowed the thought 
from a passage in Job. J. H. M. 


Symondson Family (Vol. xi., p. 187.).— An 
Inquirer may learn some information of the 
Symondson family by application to Mr. Wm. 
Symonpson, of Lloyd's Coffee House, London. 


Quotation from St. Augustine (Vol. xi., p. 125.). 
—Mr. Isaac Williams, in his volume on the Pas- 


sion, refers the observation to the remark of | 


Quesnel : 
“ One sinner is converted in the hour of death, that we 
may hope; and but one, that we may fear.” —P. 325. 


Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


Sir T. Bodley’s Life (Vol. xi., p- 125.).— 
Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, ed. 1810, p. 92., 
mentions a MS. autobiography of Sir T. Bodley, 
us belonging to Walter Bogan, Esq., of Gatcombe, 
in the county of Devon, which may perhaps be 
that now the property of Anuna. ‘The library of 
the British Museum has two MS. lives of Sir T. 
i viz. Harl. Coll. 852., and Sloane Coll. 

786. ; 
own autograph, Cotton Coll., Titus, c. vii. It is to 
be regretted that a life of Sir T. Bodley has not 


been published by some competent writer, highly 


interesting as it would be in connexion with the 
literature, and indeed in some degree with the 
polities of his period, and as relates to his magni- 
ficent foundation at Oxford. Materials for such 
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as ours, has | 


also some notes relating to his life from his | 
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a work, with particulars relating to his family, 
exist to a considerable extent in the libraries of 
the British Museum and of Oxford. J.D.S. 


|  Improbus,” Meaning of (Vol. xi., p. 163.).— 
| I think, if M. will turn to Facciolati’s Lexicon, his 
| difficulties with respect to this word will in some 
measure disappear. Virgil, I take it, uses the 
| word in its origina] legitimate sense. “ Probus,” 
Facciolati tells us, “ primo dicitur de homine quasi 
prohibus, ut ait Festus.” Thus it means denying, 
restraining oneself; and, therefore, good, virtuous, 
&e. Improbus labor is toil in which one does not 
check oneself or spare any pains: unsparing, and 
| therefore, as Facciolati says, “unceasing” toil. 
The former word, then, I conceive to be its exact 
equivalent. R. J. A. 


The Irish Palatines (Vol. xi., p. 87.).— There 
is a small bundle of papers in the Treasury, which 
contains particulars of the numbers, arrivals, and 
expenses of the Palatines. These I can give to 
Asnsa if he would wish them. In June, 1709, 
there were 6600 in London : those lodged in barns 
were to be removed at midsummer. The queen 
had ordered them 1000 tents, but there was no 
place to pitch them, &c. J. 5S. Burn. 


Old Pulpit Inscriptions (Vol. xi., p. 134.).—In 
the church of Burlington St. Edmunds, or South 
Burlingham, in Norfolk, there remained a beau- 
tiful pulpit of the fifteenth century, painted red 
and blue, relieved with gilding; and having the 
following verse in raised letters, gilt, running 
| round the upper portion : 
| Inter natos mulierum non surrexit major Johanne 
Baptista.” 

F. C. H. 


“To rat” (Vol. xi., p. 107.).— As a farther 
and (I think) satisfactory reply to the Query of 
Asusa on this subject, I send the following ex- 
| tract from Lord Mahon's History of England, 
| vol. vii. p. 315. : 
| Tt so chanced, that not long after the accession of 
the House of Hanover, some of the brown, that 
the German or Norway rats, were first brought over to 
this country (in some timber, as is said); and being 
much stronger than the black, or till then the common 
rats, they in many places quite extirpated the latter. 
| The word (both the noun and the verb to rat) was first, 
as we have seen, levelled at the converts to the govern- 
ment of George the First, but has by degrees obtained a 
wider meaning, and come to be applied to any sudden 
and mercenary change in politics.” 


Fos. 

Duration of a Visit (Vol. xi., p. 193.).— Destiny 
was written by Miss Ferrier, who died only a 
month or two ago; and not by Miss Austin, who 
| IT should think could not have had Scotch know- 
| ledge enough to do it. The observation is of Miss 
Ferrier herself, as stated, and is in vol. i. p. 93. 


| J. Sp. 
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Epitaphs (Vol. xi., p. 190.).— At Swallowfield 
churchyard I met the following; allow me to re- 
mark, en passant, that Swallowfield enjoys the 
privilege of being situated in three counties, 


Berks, Wilts, and Hants : 


“ Here lies a fair blossom mould’ring to dust, 
Ascending to heaven, to dwell with the just.” 


Allow me to correct an error in the epitaph 
supplied by R. W. D. at p. 190. We should read, 
“ Ere sin (not sun) could blight,” &e. The lines 
are by Coleridge, and not by Dr. Donne, as stated 
at p. 294. of Arundines Cami, where the following 
exquisite Latin translation is to be found, from 
the pen of the late Right Rev. Samuel Butler, 
Bishop of Lichfield : 

“ Ante malum quam te culpa maculaverat, ante 
(Quam poterat primum carpere cura decus, 
In ceelos gemmam leni mors transtulit ictu, 
Inque suo jussit sese aperire solo.” 
G. L. S. 


In addition to the very beautiful epitaph on an 
infant by Coleridge, I would venture to submit 
the two following to the notice of the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and to ask by whom they were com- 
posed, as well as where they may be seen: 

“ Just to her lip the cup of life she prest, 

Found the taste bitter, and refused the rest.” 


“ Beneath a sleeping infant lies, 

lo earth its body lent, 

Hereafter shall more glorious rise, 
But scarce more innocent: 

Oh! when th’ archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls to bodies join ; 

Millions shall wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine!” 


N. L. T. 


Hangman (Vol. xi., pp. 13. 95.). — The follow- 
ing extract from the Dublin University Magazine, 
Jan. 1850, p. 104., is probably worth preservation 
m“N.&Q:* 


“Who think you, gentle reader, officiated upon this 
gallows high ? A female ! a middle-aged, stout-made, 
dark-eyed, swarthy complexioned, but by no means for- 
bidding-looking woman! —the celebrated Lady Betty, 
the finisheress of the law, the unflinching priestess of the 
executive for the Connaught circuit, and Roscommon in 
particular. Few children born or reared in that country 
thirty or even twenty-five years ago who were not oc- 
casionally frightened into being good by the cry of 
*Here’s Lady Betty.’ This woman (who had been pre- 
viously convicted of a horrible murder) officiated, un- 
masked and undisguised, under the name of Lady Betty, 
as the hangwoman for a great number of years, and she 
used also often to flog publicly in and through the streets 
as a part of her trade or profession, being always ex- 
tremely severe, particularly on her own sex. Numerous 
are the tales related of her exploits.” 

E. D. 


Tailed Men (Vol. xi., p. 122.). — To the curious 
extract from old Purchas may be added the fol- 
lowing from an equally quaint writer, Bulwer's 


Man Transformed ; or, The Artificiall Changeling, 


sm. 4to., 1653, scene 22. p. 511., after repeating 
the two versions of the Kentish men’s tails — 

“TI am informed by an honest young man in Lieut.- 
Generail Ireton’s regiment, that at Cashell, when stormed 
by the Lord Inchiquin, and nearly 700 put to the sword, 
there were found among the slaine of the Irish when they 
were stripped divers that had tailes neare a quarter of a 
yard long. Forty soldiers testified upon their oaths that 
they were eye-witnesses, It is reported also that in Spaine 
there is such another tailed nation; but that which 
gives great reputation to the narratives of tailed nations 
is, that the Corypheus of anatomy, Doctor Harvey, in- 
formes us in a learned tract that an acquaintance of his 
returning from the East Indies declared upon his credit, 
that in the remote places of the island of Borneo there is 
a certain kind of tailed men, of which with difficulty (for 
they inhabit the woods) they took a virgin whom he saw, 
with a thick fleshy taile of a span longe. Aldrovandus 
exhibits a monster with a taile a palm long; and Schene- 


kius recites a story of such another with the rudiment of 


’ 


a foxe’s taile.’ 

Captain Samuel Turner, in his Embassy to Tibet, 
4to., 1806, gives the following passage in his in- 
terview with the Daib Raja: 

“He told me of wonders, for which I claim no other 
credit than that of repeating with fidelity the story of my 
author. In the same range of mountains north of Assam, 
he informed me that there was a species of human beings 
with short straight tails, which, according to report, were 
extremely inconvenient to them, as they were inflexible : 
in consequence of which they were obliged to dig holes 
in the ground before they could attempt to sit down.”— 
P. 157. 

The Literary Gazette, 1854, p. 919., and Cham- 
bers of Jan. 1855, p. 368., referring to Voyage au 
Pays de Niam-niams, by C. L. du Couret, adds — 

“What peculiarly distinguishes this people is the ex- 
ternal prolongation of the vertebral column, which in 
every individual, male or female, forms a tail of from two 
to three inches long.” 

E. D. 


“ The sweet shady side of Pall Mall” (Vol. x., 
p. 464.). — This is the concluding line of Captain 
Morris’s Song on the Town and Country, the 
thirteenth and last verse of which is as follows: 

“ Then in town let me live, and in town let me die, 

For I own I can’t relish the country, not I. 

If I s2ust have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Oh give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall!” 
In avolume of Poems and Miscellaneous Essays, 
by Henrietta Rhodes, 1814, there is a parody on 
Captain Morris’s Song; and the authoress sub- 
joins the original, “as it would be injustice not to 
give a place to his lines also, which abound with 
exquisite wit and humour.” 

Curusert Bepr, B.A. 


When will the Turks be driven out of Europe? 
(Vol. xi., p. 203.). — To this Query I cannot, I 
think, give a better reply than by sending you the 
following very remarkable prediction which the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming read to the meeting at the 
Town Hall here, on the 8th of this month, which 
he stated to have been copied from an old volume 
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of the fifteenth century, in the possession of a gen- 
tleman at Chard : 
“In twice 200 years the Bear 
The Crescent will assail ; 
But, if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 
“ But mark, in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear — 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve and disappear.” 
Without venturing to make any note on this pro- 
phecy, I would put the following Query, viz. 
When and where are to be found the first traces 
of the bear, the cock, and the bull being used to 
personify Russia, France, and England ? 
E.S. 8S. W. 

Brighton. 

“When the maggot bites” (Vol. viii., p. 244.). 
—In Mr. J. B. Nichols’s edition of The Life and 
Errors of John Dunton (London, two vols. dSvo., 
1818), vol. i. p. 10., occurs a passage, with a note 
appended, from Dunton’s own memoir, which pro- 
bably will point out the original source of this 
quotation : 

“T once published a book, I remember, under the title 
of Maggots, but it was written by a Dignitary of th: 
Church of England.” 

The frontispiece to the volume is an anonymous 
portrait of the author, the picture of a man writing 
at a table, a maggot on his forehead, and under- 
neath are these lines : 
*TIn’s own defence the author writes, 
Because when this foul maggot bites, 
He ne’er can rest in quiet ; 
Which makes him make so sad a face, 
He'd beg your worship, or your grace, 
Unsight, unseen to lay it.” 
The volume in question is entitled Maggots; or 

’vems on several Subjects never before handled. 
By a Scholar. It was written by Mr. Samuel 
Wesley, and published in 1685, at London. A 
character of Mr. Wesley is given by Dunton, 
vol. i. p. 163. &e. ‘ ’ SERVIENS. 


The Stuart Papers (Vol. xi., p. 170.).—C. Y. 
complains that these papers have not been pub- 
lished and are not accessible; C. Y. is mistaken. 
Any one acquainted with Lord Mahon’s History 
of England, will inform him that all the really 
interesting and important letters and papers in 
that collection have been published by Lord 
Mahon in the Appendices to his History, and the 
letters thus made public for the first time amount 
to at least 150. K. N. 


Saints who destroyed Serpents (Vol. vi., pp. 147. 
230. 519.).— A long list, with much curious in- 
formation on the subject, may be found in 
L. F. A. Maury’s Essai sur les Légendes pieuses 
du Moyen-age, p. 144.: Paris, 1843. J.C. R. 


Professors (Vol. xi., p. 47.).—“ What consti- 
tutes a professor?” A very sensible questiom 
and, considering how much it is abused, deserves a 
reply. I once heard Lord Ellenborough ask a 
witness what he was; he replied, “ A professor of 
music.” The query then was, “ Where did you 
take your degree?” “Nowhere.” “Then, Sir, 
you are not a professor ; you may teach music, 
but you are a mere music-master. A professor 
receives a degree in art or science Srom an acknow- 
ledged university.” This distinction I heard in 
early life. Ihave before me a local paper of a 
few days’ date, which I beg to quote, the West 
Briton, Feb. 23, 1855: 

“Mr. Hempel, of Truro, has taken the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Music at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. We under- 
stand that Mr. Hempel is the first Cornishman who has 
taken a musical degree.” 

James Cornisu. 


“ Timoleon” (Vol. xi., p. 139.).— The following 
notice appears in the Play-house Dictionary, ot 
this work and its author. The title-page of my 
copy has been extracted ; I am unable, therefore, 
to give the date of its publication : 

“ Martyn, Benjamin, Esq. Who or what this gentleman 
was, or whether still living, 1 know not. He, however, 
lays claim to a place in this work, as being author of one 
play, which was acted with some success, and is entitled 


Timoleon, 
H. G. D. 
Old and new Books (Vol. x., p. 345.). — In 
Lord Dudley's Letters to the Bishop of Llandaff : 
London, Murray, 1840, p. 143., occurs the follow- 
ing: 


rag.” 


“Tn literature I am fond of confining myself to the best 
company, which consists chietly of my old acquaintance, 
with whom I am desirous of becoming more intimate, and 
I suspect that nine times out of ten it is more profitable, 
if not more agreeable, to read an old book over again, 
than to read a new one for the first time.” 

ee 4S 


Eminent Men born in 1769 (Vol. xi., pp. 27. 
135.). — Mr. Paton, in his book on Servia, gives 
a report of a dialogue which he had with some 
native dignitary. Part of it is to this effect (I 
quote from memory) : 

“* How old is Gospody Wellington ?’ 

“* About seventy-five. He was born in the same year 
with Napoleon and Mahommed Ali.’ 

“*Indeed! Nature must have worked with her sleeves 


tucked up in that year.’” 
J.C. R. 


King Dagobert's Revenge (Vol. x., p. 508.). — 


“ Sadregesilum, Aquitania Ducem, infamiz causa fuisse 
barbe amputatione deformatum a Dagoberto rege Fran- 
corum, memorie prodit 2monius. Sed et Clodoveus, ut 
asserit Gregorius Turonensis, Charaiunm regem vinctum 
totondit, et quoniam sibi cesariem repullulaturam mina- 
batur, interfecit. At digna omnino Chrotildis Reginz 
historia, quae ab eodem autore recenseretur. Filios Clodo- 
meri Childebertus patruus deliberabat utrum incisa coma 
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cum plebe vivere permitteret, an e medio tolleret. Igitur 
mimi anceps ad Chrotildem matrem suam, que hos pa- 
truelos nepotes unicé diligebat, misit Arcadium cum for- 





fice et gladio, optionem ei dans utrum incisis crinibus eos | 
vivere juberet, aut jugulari, Que generose admodum | 


respondisse fertur, Satius sibi esse mortuos quam tonsos 
videre.” — Balthassaris Bonifacii, Ludicra Historia (Ato., 
Venetiis, 1652, pp. 804), p. 494. 


As Bonifacius does not give page or chapter of | 


the authorities he cites, I have not been at the 

labour of verifying them, especially as I think the 

above passage must have been the original to the 

author of The Wiggiad. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Greek and Roman Churches (Vol. xi., pp. 146. 
192.). — There was an attempt at union between 
the Eastern and Western Churches as late as the 
Council of Florence, under Pope Eugenius IV., 
in the early part of the fifteenth century; when 
the pope, under pressure of opposition from the 
Council of Basil, thought to strengthen himself by 
making an agreement with the Greek Emperor 
and the Eastern Church. The Emperor, also in 
jeopardy, and looking for aid against the Turks, 
gladly availed himself of the invitation of Euge- 
nius to come into Italy; in which journey he was 
accompanied by his brother, and the patriarch of 
Constantinople, with several other bishops, and 
nearly five hundred followers. (See Antonin. 
Chron, tit. xxii. ¢. 11.) 

After much disputing and altercation about the 
“ Filioque” clause in the Nicene Creed, —pur- 
gatory, the primacy, &c.,—at length a sudden 
agreement and union was brought about, accord- 


| 
| 
| 





ing to which it was conceded by the Greek Church | 


that they would consent to the “ Filioque ” clause, 
confess a purgatory after this life, and acknow- 


| will probably think they have had enough. 


ledge a superiority in the Pope over their patri- | 
arch; whilst, on the other hand, it was conceded | 
by the Pope and the Greeks, that they might | 


celebrate the Eucharist in unleavened bread, and 


administer to the laity in both kinds; that they | 


might use their own form and custom in baptism ; 
that their priests might marry, and wear beards, 
&c. I Know Nort may find farther particulars 
in the acts of the Council of Florence in Phranza’s 
Chron., lib. ii. ¢. 13. ; in Sabellicus, Annead. x. 
lib. iii.; or in Antoninus, as already cited. 


Adamsoniana (Vol. viii., p. 257.; Vol. xi., p. 195.). 
— Iam much obliged to J. O. for introducing me 
to John Adamson’s Christ's Coronation, of the 
existence of which I was not previously aware. 
[I have a little work, I suspect, by the same author 
with the following title : 


“The Loss and Recovery of Elect Sinners, with the | 
difficulty of their coming back again to Glory, method- 
ically held forth under the similitude of Captives ransomed 
and returning from Slavery. By Mr. John Adamson, late 
Preacher of the Gospel. ‘I will open my mouth,’ &c. — 
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Ps. lxviii. 2,3,4, Aberdeen, printed and sold by J. Boyle, 
Head of the Broadgate, mpccLxxx.” 


There had been a former edition. In a postscript 
to an “ Epistle to the Reader,” we are informed 
that the author was a native of the parish of 
Aberdalgie near Perth, educated at the Grammar 
School in Perth and the University of St. An- 
drew’s, and a preacher in the Presbytery of Perth 
until the fatal year 1712, when — 


“ The flood of oaths and stream of apostacy brake into the 
church and the sinful bands of association made among 
themselves, holding the abjuration no ground of separ- 
ation, and consenting that Jurors and Nonjurors should 
mutually forbear to testify against each other.” 


Then he left them and betook himself to the hills, 
where he continued to preach for nearly twelve 
years. He died at Lindores in Fifeshire, May 30, 
1725, not without leaving his — 

“Dying testimony against all the union-makers and 
joiners therewith, against all oath-of-abjuration-takers 
and the joiners with them, against all those that love 
their own bellies more than our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 


“ Our faithful Adamson is dead and gone, 
Hath left us destitute here to bemone 
In grief our loss, with sin and misery 
Opprest, without his friendly sympathy. 
Who was a pastor and guide to those 
Willing to hear him faithfully disclose 
God’s will most freely in his Word reveal’d ; 
And His whole counsel never yet conceal’d ; 
The heinous sins and dangers of his day, 
With th’ incumbent duties, would he display 
To hearers high and low, rich, poor, and mean, 
As oracles of God plainly contain. 
Now Adamson’s dead body lies in dust, 
O that we may our posting time improve, 
And » 


But methinks it is time to stop, as your readers 





E. H. A. 


Celebrated Wagers (Vol. ix., p. 451.; Vol. x., 
pp- 347. 355.). — One of the Corbets of Sundorne 
Castle, near Shrewsbury, made a bet that his leg 
was the handsomest in the county or kingdom, and 


| . . ‘ef . 
| staked on his part his magnificent estates against 





what equivalent I never heard. He won. There 
is a picture in Sundorne Castle representing the 
measuring of sundry legs. Surely few wagers 
are stranger than this; such a chance of running 


: | through a property, or allowing another man’s legs 
J. Sansom. | ; : 


to walk off with it! What a case of legging!!! 
2. Lord Spencer cutting his coat tails off and 

betting it should become the fashion. It was 

even so — “ The Spencers.” W. J.C. 


“ Corpse passing makes a right of way” (Vol. xi, 
p. 194.).—I never could find any law for this 
assertion. I think it might probably have arisen 
from such a passage being strong evidence of a 
right of way, and therefore to be eschewed by all 
proprietors of land. I remember its being said at 
the time, when Lavinia, Countess of Spencer, died 
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in London, the corpse was carried to and rested | 


a night at Althorpe House; but that, when it 
was next day carried to the family place of inter- 
ment at Great Brington, which is situated beyond 
Althorpe Park, instead of going on to the west- 
ward through the park, the procession went back 
out of the gate nearest to London by which it had 
entered, and made a great détour round the out- 
side of the park to get to Great Brington (of which 
Father Ignatius was for some time the incumbent). 
And the reason given for this was, that it was to 
prevent any future claim of a right of public way 
through Althorpe Park. J. Sp. 


Door-head Inscription (Vol. ix., p. 89.; Vol. x., 
p. 253., &c.).—In the High Street of St. Peter- 
Port, Guernsey, is a house, which, from a date 
over one of the doors, appears to have bee~ built in 
1616. The upper stories of the hous 
the two stone corbels supporting t 
are ornamented with shields beari . 
marks ; surrounded, the one with t “En 
Dieu j'ay mi tout mon appuy;” «... the other, 
“Et sa providence m’'a conduit.” ‘The house is 
said to have been built by John Briard, and Rachel 
his wife ; their initials appearing on many parts of 
it. The only sister of Sir Henry de Vic, baronet, 
and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, temp. 
Charles II., married William Briard, apparently 
the son of the above-named John and Rachel. 
Their daughter, Rachel Briard, was the wife of 
Sir Charles de Vic, the second baronet, with whom 
the title became extinct. After his death, she 
became the wife of Dr. John de Saumarez, ap- 
pointed Dean of Guernsey and Canon of Windsor 
at the Restoration. The name of Briard is ex- 
tinct in Guernsey, but exists still in the sister 
island of Jersey. EpGar MacCuttocs. 

Guernsey. 


St. Cuthbert’s Remains (Vol. ii., p. 325. ; Vol.xi., 
p- 173.).— The undersigned had not seen the 
Query of J. R. N. in Vol. ii, till his attention 
was drawn to it by the recent communication of 
P. A. F.; or the following information would 
probably have been sent earlier. 
1828, being the year following the examination of 
the body found by the Rev. James Raine and 
others in the feretory of St. Cuthbert in Durham 
Cathedral, a small work appeared at Newcastle, 
entitled Remarks on the Saint Cuthbert of the Rev. 
James Raine, M.A., with this significant motto : 

“ Quodcumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.” 
This treatise is now extremely scarce. It is not 
generally known that it proceeded from the 
pen of the late Rev. Dr. Lingard. A vein of 
pungent satire pervades it; but after perusing it 
carefully, the reader will hardly be able to say 
what was the author's real opinion as to the iden- 
tity of the remains discovered in 1827. The pre- 


In the year | 
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sent writer felt this, and wrote to his revered 
friend, who had presented him with the little work, 
to ask him to clear up the difficulty. He an- 
swered that he had been requested to expose the 
vulnerable portions of the book published by Mr. 
Raine ; but that he had little doubt that the body 
found was that of St. Cuthbert ; adding that there 
would have been no difficulty in detecting his 
real opinion, if his little treatise had been printed 
as he wrote it. His friend had taken the liberty 
of suppressing a page or two, which sufficiently 
disclosed his opinion, though he had shown up 
Mr. Raine’s work wherever it was open to criti- 
cism. Dr. Lingard farther observed, that he did 
not attach any credit to the asserted tradition of 
the Benedictines. 
Now it is a remarkable corroboration of the 
above, that in Dr. Lingard’s last edition of his 
‘sry and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
vol. ii., in a note at the end of chap. ix., he makes 
no secret of both his opinions: that the remains 
found in 1827 were most probably those of St. 
Cuthbert; and that the tradition of the monks 
could not be correct for reasons which he there 
adduces. F. C. H. 


The Fashion of Brittany (Vol. x., p. 146.).— 


“ The eldest (daughter) of Madame de Chatillon mar- 
ried the Duke of Crussel, her uncle, after the fashion of 
Brittany.” 

The literal translation of the French phrase, 
*Oncle i la mode de Bretagne,” and the placing 
of a comma after the word uncle, have completely 
changed the meaning of the original passage ; the 
writer of which intended it to be understood, that 
the daughter of Madame de Chatillon, in marrying 
the Duke of Crussel, had married a person ‘who 
stood in the relation of first-cousin to her father 
or mother ; such a relative being, according to the 
Breton custom, invariably styled uncle. I believe 
that the custom of giving the title of uncle or 
aunt, to persons thus related, is common to Wales 
and Cornwall as well as to Brittany. 

Epoar MacCuttoca. 

Guernsey. 


Custom at Feasts (Vol. ix., p.21.).— At Win- 
chester School the old custom was observed of a 
boy, who saw his neighbour drink, and wished to 
follow the example, saying, “ Pledge you.” It is 
somewhat similar to the custom your correspon- 
dent mentions, and which was always observed at 
the parish meetings and churchwardens’ dinners 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster: the cover of the 
loving-cup being held over the head of the person 
drinking by his neighbours on his right and left- 
hand. Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A. 

P.S.— As regards inn signs, I think, in London, 
the “Cross Keys” will usually be found near a 
church of St. Peter. 
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Lieutenant MacCulloch (Vol. vii., p. 127.).— 
Would your correspondent H.G. D. kindly fur- 
nish me with any particulars he may chance to 
have learnt relating to the Lieutenant MacCul- 
loch, according to whose plan Wolfe attacked 
Quebec? I have no means of referring to Smith's 
Maryle hone, in which H. G. D. 
him is to be found, and I am anxious to know 
whether he belonged to any house of the Galloway 
family of that name, or to the branch of the 
family that emigrated at an early date from Gal- 
loway, and settled in Ross-shire and Cromarty. 

Epear MacCutiocn. 

Guernsey 


Goffe’s Oak (Vol. xi., p. 205.).— There is an 


account of Cheshunt and Goffe’s oak in Mr. 


Suracey Hreserp’s recent work, Brambles and | e : 
| the French by the Rev. 


Bay Leaves, just published by Messrs. Longmans, 
to which I would refer Ma. Cuampers. 
in an article headed “ The Land of Blackberries.” 
Ae . 

Maid of Orleans (Vol. ix., p. 374.). — D'Israeli, 
in the passage quoted by I. R. R., appears to be 
speaking from memory, and probably only alludes 
to the fact that, shortly after the execution of the 
unfortunate Joan of Arc, an opinion 
ground that another person under condemnation 
had been substituted for her, and burnt in her 
stead; and that this belief led to more than one 
impostor endeavouring to pass herself off as the 
heroine to whom France owed so much. Two 


very interesting papers on the subject will be | 


found in a French periodical, Ze Magasin Pitto- 
resque, Vol. xii. pp. 286. 298. 
Epe@ar MacCottocu. 
Guernsey. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. of Cambridge have just issued 
the second of their projected Series of Theological Manuals. 


The present volume, which is from the pen of the Rev. | 


Francis Procter, M.A., late Fellow of St. Catherine's 
Hall, and Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, is entitled A History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, with a Rationale of its 
Offices ; and is designed as an epitome of the extensive 
publications upon the subject of the Ritual of the Church 
of England, which, in the course of the last twenty years, 
have been issued by divines of great learning and accu- 
rate research. The value of a work, judiciously compiled, 
as this has been, from the older works of Strype, Nicholls, 
and Comber, and from the more recent ones of Cardwell, 
Palmer, Maskell, Clay, and Lathbury, is too obvious to 
be insisted on; and we can have little doubt that Mr. 
Procter’s History of our Liturgy will soon supersede the 
well-known work of Wheatly, and become a much-used 
handbook beyond the circuits of the University, for the 
more immediate use of which it has been produced 

We are glad to be enabled to announce that the old 
English Chronicle, described at pp. 103. 139. of our pre- 


sent Volume, is about to be printed for the Members of | 
} 


says a notice of 


It occurs | 


gained | 


the Camden Society. The funds of that Society can cer. 
tainly never be better employed than in printing a MS. 
of this character — more especially when, as in the present 
case, it happens to be in private hands, and not in a public 
library, where it might be used even in its unprinted form, 
We beg to call the attention of our readers interested in 


the history of Christian Art to the course of lectures upon 


that subject which is about to be delivered at the Royal 
Institution, by one most competent to do justice to it, we 
mean Mr. George Scharf, F.S.A. 


Books Recetvep. —- Addison’s Works, by Bishop Hurd, 
Vol. IV. (Bohn’s British Classics). This volume was in- 
tended to have completed the work, but a fifth is to 
follow to include Addison’s Letters, of which a large 
number has hitherto remained unpublished. 

The Exemplary Novels of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra; 
to which are added El Buscapie, or the Serpent, and La 
Tia Fingida, or the Pretended Aunt, translated by W.F, 
Kelly, is Bohn’s extra volume for the present month, 

The Autobiography of Francis Arago, translated from 
Baden Powell, M.A., &c. The 
new number of the 7ruveller’s Library is a translation of 
the autobiography of the distinguished philosopher, which 
is to precede the translated edition of his works. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct te 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Tue Pourrrcat Contest. L ite rs between Junius and Sir W. Draper. 

London, Newberry. No da 
Lerreas or Jcntes. 1 Vol te 1770. Published by Wheble. 
Jonics Discovensn. By P.T. 1789. 

REASONS FOR REJECTING THE E vipence or Mr. Atmon. 
Awornern Guess at Junios. 1809. 
Enquiry *NCERNING THe AUTHOR 

Roche. 1813. 

ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE At THOR OF Je nIUSs. 

Seovort or Arremrpr. 1815. 

A Great Personace Proven ro save ween Junivs. No date. 

A Discovery or rae Acraor or ras Lerrens or Jexivs, Taylor and 
Hessey. 1813. 

Jonics Unmasxen. 1819. 

Tar Creams or Sta P. Faawcts rere 

Wao was Jonivs? 1837 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Es 
Westminst 


1807. 
re tun Lerrens or Jcomivs. By 


By Blakeway. 1813. 


5. Holywell Street, Millbank, 


Macavtray's Hrstorny or Enc LAND. ith —e Vol. I. 
5. 


Prxpar’s (Peten) Works. Vi Svo. 1812. 
Annotp’s Rome. Vols. IT & Til. vo. 1840. 
lavine'’s Vovaces or Cotomavs. Svo. fol. I. 1828, 


Wanted by A. Markie, 24. Chichester Place, King's Cross. 


L Witsow’s Catratooce or Biotes, Testaments, &c. Small do 
Pickering, 1945. 
Wanted by C. F., 42. Alfred Street, Islington. 


a Hebrew-learner's Book. 
A. Pears, Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 


Oxtrvant’s Josern : 
Wanted by Rev. S. 


Historta pe tas Cx sistas pe Hernanxvo Corres, escrita en Espanol 
por Francisco Lopes de Goméra traduc ida al Mexicana y aprobads 
por verdadera por D. Juan Bautista de San Anton Munon Chimal- 
pain Quauhtlehuanitzin, Indio Mexicano. Carlos Maria de Busta- 
mante. Mexico, 1826. 


Wanted by John W. Parker & Son, 445. West Strand. 


Pency Socrery'’s Penatrcations. Nos. 93. 

Daviw Correnrizip. Original Ex lition. 

Taturs's Dramatic Macazine. Ne 

Taxits's Daawityc-noom Tante-soox. 
any were published. 


Wanted by W. H. Logan, Banker, Berwick-on-T weed. 


Ne : 7. 16, 19. & 20. 


” No. 17., and all after No. 26., if 








